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STATE ASSOCIATION AT WEST CHESTER. 


THE TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


NCE every year the teachers of Pennsyl-|in such bodies we like independence of 


vania hold a grand social and profes- 
sional council to deepen sympathy, torenew 
strength, and to increase the knowledge ap- 
pertaining to the work of instruction. For 
almost a quarter of a century the State 
Teachers’ Association has continued to call 
together from all sections at its annual meet- 
ings the most prominent and zealous teach- 
ers and friends of education, and to give 
them fit opportunity to consider questions 
of interest in all departments of the 
work in which they are engaged. As 
participants in its proceedings at these 
meetings may be found the names of the 
men who have had most to do in founding 
and perfecting our present system of public 
instruction. ‘The good done by the organ- 
ization in the past has been very great, and 
its meetings have come to be looked forward 
toas a means of shaping the educational 
policy of the state. 

In this number will be found, very fully 
reported, the proceedings of the late meet- 
ing of the Association held at West Chester, 
August 8th, 9th ana 1oth. They speak for 
themselves, making a record of which any 
body of the kind might well feel proud. 

The papers treat of live questions, and are 
not much beyond a proper length. Without 
exception they are pointed andable. There 
are sentiments expressed in some of them 
that we cannot endorse, but above all things 





thought and freedom of expression. 

For the first time in many years there was 
a fair opportunity given for general discus- 
sion. The papers were neither so numerous 
nor so lengthy as at preceding sessions, and 
the time was better utilized for the purposes 
of work. The meetings assumed less the 
character of an entertainment and more the 
character of a deliberative body than has 
been the case for along time. ‘The reform 
in this respect, commenced last year at Wilkes- 
barre, has been vigorously followed up, with, 
in the opinion of all thinking members, the 
happiest results. 

And the discussions were well kept up, 
interesting, and able. True, a wide differ- 
ence of views upon certain questions was’ 
manifested, and some sharp passages took 
place between the disputants ; but it is in this 
way only that intellectual balance can be 
maintained individually and a safe policy 
adopted for the people asa whole. We en- 
joyed the discussions exceedingly, and we 
believe that the members of the Association 
and all others who listened to them, are to- 
day wiser and better on their account. 

Besides, it was evident that the Associa- 
tion was in earnest and: ‘‘ meant business.”’ 
Strong committees were appointed upon 
several of the questions discussed, notably 
the Normal School question and the ques- 
tion in reference to a closer supervision of 
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schools, to consider more carefully proposed 
amendments to existing laws on the subjects 
named, and to press their conclusions upon 
the attention of the Legislature. This will 
cause the influence of teachers to be felt in 
directions where it has not of late years had 
much weight. 

We believe the resolution passed inviting 
the teachers’ institutes in the several coun- 
ties to elect delegates to represent them at 
the meetings of the Association, will bring 
into the deliberations of the body a larger 
number of representative men. Over three 
hundred members were enrolled at West 
Chester, but nearly all of them came from 
the southeastern part of the state. Very few 
were present from west of the Alleghenies, 
and even the northern and interior parts of 
the state were poorly represented. This 
ought not to be the fact. Every county 
should send its leading teachers and friends 
of education, that the proceedings might 
embody the combined wisdom of those in- 
terested coming from all parts of the state. 
We hope that all county superintendents 
will cause the resolution referred to to be 
read at their forthcoming institutes and ask 
favorable action upon it. If a portion of 
the expenses of the delegates could be pro- 
vided for, it would be likely to increase the 
attendance. For the first time in the history 
of the Association, shall we not have every 
county in the state represented at Erie next 
year ? 

The spirit of the meeting at West Chester 
was one of criticism. Nearly every speaker 
evinced a disposition to find fault with some- 
thing. The President started out by con- 
trasting rather unfavorably the school sys- 
tems of this country with those of foreign 
countries; and thereafter all along the line 
for all the hours of the three days, there was 
a raking fire poured in upon our school 
houses, our normal schools, our plans of 
supervising schools and holding teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and our methods of teaching. The 
attacking party seemed to have the ascend- 
ency. Columns were massed for the purpose 
of tearing down, and no one seemed able to 
muster a force that would engage in the work 
of building up. All right, say we, for this 
once. Let us with one accord, and without 
pity, eradicate all the error that may be found 
in connection with our system of public in- 
struction, but let us at the same time be care- 
ful that no truth is destroyed with it. The 
next meeting, we trust, will be constructive 
in character as this was destructive. 

The distinctive feature of the West Ches- 
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ter meeting, and the one for which it will 
be longest remembered, was the presence of 
the representatives of foreign nations. The 
educational question is one of world-wide 
interest ; but distinguished foreigners, eager 
for information, sitting in our educational 
assemblies and taking part in them, isa sight 
to which we have not been accustomed. No 
one who heard them will ever forget the kind 
words that were uttered by the French, Bra- 
zilian and Hungarian gentlemen present, 
and none can hereafter feel that these nations 
at least have not an interest in the education 
of their people equal to our own, 

We regret to say that the general pleasure 
enjoyed at West Chester was marred to- 
wards the close of the session by a 
knowledge of the fact that the expenditures 
of the meeting had exceeded its receipts ; in 
other words, that the meeting left the Asso- 
ciation in debt. The receipts from members 
amounted to about $300 while the bills con- 
tracted by the Executive Committee very 
considerably exceeded that sum. Weglanced 
at some of these bills and do not hesitate to 
say here that in other days such work would 
have been done and well done, without 
thinking of compensation. The expenses 
of the Association have of late years become 
too great. There must be retrenchment; 
and we look to the incoming Executive 
Committee for more economy. We remem- 
ber the time when all the necessary expenses 
of a meeting came within twenty five dollars ; 
and, while now they may properly exceed that 
sum, there is no good reason why they should 
reach three hundred dollars. We dislike 
debt, and we think too much of our Teachers’ 
Association to suffer it to incur responsibili- 
ties of the kind without protest. 


-— 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION.* 





HE twenty-third annual session of the 

State Teachers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania convened in the Court House, at 
West Chester, at ro a. .m., on Tuesday, 
August 8th, 1876. 

The President, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
called the Association to order, and an ap- 
propriate prayer was offered by Rev. John 
Bolton, of West Chester. 

The leader of the music, Prof. Wm. B. 
Hall, of Lancaster, said that the singing of . 
this session would be congregational, and led 
the hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ in 
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which the members of the Association very 
generally joined. 

The President then introduced R. T. 
Cornwell, Esq., President of the School 
Board of West Chester, who delivered the 
following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME : 


Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association: I have 
been invited by my fellow-townsman, Prof. Maris, 
Chairman of your Executive Committee, to pronounce 
to you, in the name of the citizens of this borough, a 
few words of greeting and cordial welcome. I ac- 
cept the pleasant task with alacrity, moved and given 
voice by the consciousness that for this people it is 
not an empty form and ceremonial, but the expression 
of a hearty and spontaneous feeling of good will, of 
gratification, and of pleasure. 

To us your presence is most acceptable. We re 
gard and would receive you, not as strangers but as 
old acquaintances and friends. The former meeting 
of your Association here left behind it many favora- 
ble impressions and pleasant memories that seven- 
teen years have not effaced, and we hail this as an 
opportunity to renew, develop and perpetuate the 
pleasant relations then so auspiciously begun. We 
feel that when you determined on. West Chester as 
the place of holding the session of your Association 
for this important year, in preference to any of the 
other towns of the state to which you were so ur- 
gently invited, you conferred upon us an honor 
which it will be our great pleasure to reciprocate as 
best we can, 

Now, when the nations of the world are uniting 
in the celebration of the completion of the first cen- 
tury of this Republic; when all our organizations 
and societies are reviving their historic connections, 
and decorating their places of meeting with national 
emblems; when every oration and essay is full of 
patriotic fire and pride, and every house unfurls its 
flag; now, I say, at such a time as. this, we delight 
to welcome this council of teachers, whose cause is 
the very handmaid of free institutions, to a shire of 
this great Commonwealth which was the scene of 
some of the most memorable struggles and hardships 
of the Revolution; to a county whose very soil is 
rendered sacred by the blood of our sires, freely shed 
in the acquisition of that freedom and nationality 
which the world now commemorates, The fields of 
Brandywine, of Paoli, and of Valley Forge, kindle 
afresh in our minds a sense of the vast debt of grati- 
tude which we owe to-day to the patriotic dead who 
there laid down their lives as the price of the liberties 
that we enjoy. 

We welcome you to the hospitalities of a people 
who have ever been active and earnest patrons and 
supporters of the cause you represent, who have en- 
deavored to keep abreast of the educational enter- 
prise of their age; whose academies and private 
schools have been ably conducted and well patron- 
ized, and have taken high rank among institutions of 
like grade throughout the country; whose normal 
school is a monument to their liberality and a credit 
to the faculty that has it in charge; and whose pub- 
lic schools, thoroughly graded from the primary to 
the high school department, comprising in this 
borough some fifteen different schools, all under the 
general management of one superintendent, are open 
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ten months in every year to all classes and colors, 
and as free as air, not only the tuition but all school 
books and school paraphernalia of every kind what- 
soever needed for the conduct of the schools being 
furnished at the expense of the district. 

We welcome your meetings and deliberations to a 
community of constant spectators and attentive lis- 
teners, among whom there will be found naught of 
intolerance, but who will entertain and cordially in- 
vite the widest latitude of candid opinion and argu- 
ment, believing that truth in a fair field has nothing 
to fear from error. 

‘We greet you as public benefactors, as representa- 
tives of one of the most worthy and ennobling call- 
ings to which the human intellect can be devoted: 
a calling at once laborious, responsible, and sacred ; 
a calling, the vast importance of which the public 
mind is fast learning to appreciate. The day is not 
far distant when the historian will ascribe tu your 
labors revolutions in public sentiment, and in every 
department of human science, art and industry, more 
renowned than those of war. It is scarcely more 
than twenty years since the opposition and animosi- 
ties to the common-school system of this state were 
well-nigh equal to its destruction. Our late Consti- 
tutional Convention, composed of truly representative 
men, in remodeling the fundamental law of this com- 
monwealth, passed at one bound from the meagre 
provision in the old instrument for the education of 
the poor gratis, to a broad charter for the education 
of all the children of the state over six years of age, 
and to secure and effectuate this beneficent purpose 
enjoined an annual appropriation from the state trea- 
sury of at least one million of dollars; a sum more 
than quadruple that which any legislature of the state 
would have ventured to appropriate to common 
schools, for even a single year, a quarter of a century 
ago. 

hocking backward, the magnitude of the work you 
have accomplished is sufficiently apparent, and gives 
marked occasion for gratulation and encouragement ; 
looking forward, it is apparent that you have but en- 
tered upon your career of usefulness, This year 
will create a marked awakening in your field of 
labor. Our great Centennial Exposition will afford 
unusual facilities for the study of the educational sys- 
tems of the world, Distinguished educators from 
our own and sister states,-and from almost every 
civilized nation on the globe, are brought together at 
Philadelphia, each to present the subject of common 
interest from the standpoint of his own state and na- 
tionality. A number of these representative men, I 
am happy to learn, will be here to participate inthe 
exercises of this Association. Their presence will, I 
am sure, make this a most memorable and important 
session. To them also we are glad to extend our 
very best greeting. 

In conclusion, let me say, we welcome you, one 
and all, as representatives of a class of workers who 
are distinguished for their native endowments, their 
thorough culture, their moral worth, and their cease- 
less energy in a cause which lies at the very founda- 
tion of all national and worldly advancement. You 
teachers lead the onward way towards higher and 
better things. Your lives and your self-denying and 
unobtrusive labors lend a grace and an attractive 
force to all that is truly valuable. ‘ Your standard, 
high advanced, is ever visible, and it calls with a 
noiseless but persuasive voice’’ to universal progress. 
That Heaven may reward and prosper you is the 
fervent prayer of this people. 
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Prof. A. N. Raub, of Lock Haven, on be- 
half of the Executive Committee and the 
Association, made. the following 


RESPONSE: 


Mr. President. Ladies and Gentlemen of West 
Chester : It becomes my pleasing duty on behalf of 
the Executive Committee and the Association to re- 
spond to the glowing words of welcome so cordially 
extended by my old-time friend, Capt. Cornwell. It 
is scarcely necessary to refer to the educational record 
of Chester county, which is notunknown. The hos- 
pitality we met here in 1859 has not been forgotten. 
The record of Chester county teachers is second to 
none in the commonwealth for intelligence and faith- 
fulness. The single criticism one might make is that 
these faithful teachers are not sufficiently remunerated 
for their work. No county has a higher average of 
attendance upon the records of this body than yours 
—your teachers have, in the past, stood by us faith- 
fully from year to year. 

We are glad to meet the people of Chester county, 
as well as her teachers, because they are well-known 
friends of education; aud we have also tender mem- 
ories of those who have filled these chairs and will 
fillthem no more. I need not name the man who 
sleeps in yonder cemetery, and who endeared him- 
self to you as to us by his faithfulness and kindness 
of heart. 

We are proud to know that in this Centennial 
year the chair is filled by a native of Chester county, 
who found in your neighboring Lancaster the work 
that developed him to the full stature of perfect man- 
hood. We are yet more proud of him as a native of 
Pennsylvania, and the most faithful and efficient 
school officer in the United States. He is not a “third- 
term” man, but is serving in his fourth by the unani- 
mous confirmation of a Pennsylvania Senate, remark- 
able for the violence of its political animosities. 

We do not exactly claim’ to be the representative 
men and women of the state (though we privately 
think ourselves so), but we may claim to represent 
the educational elements. We expect to combine 
with our social reunion and Centennial sight-seeing, 
a good deal of earnest, hard work at this session, and 
we hope to leave an impress for good in this commu- 
nity, and to send outa healthful impulse to every 
county in the state. 

The best of us fail to comprehend, much less to 
express, the wonderful improvement made in educa- 
tion during the century. We have been reminded 
of one feature of this growth by the reference to the 
annual appropriation of a million dollars to the com- 
mon schools of the state. Having little faith in 
Pennsylvania legislatures, I wish the constitution had 
provided for its annual increase. Again, as we came 
up from Philadelphia, we saw a reminder in Swarth 
more College that not only is higher education open 
to woman, but co-education of the sexes is an ac- 
complished fact. On the outskirts of your town 
stands another evidence of the progress and liberality 
of this community in your fine normal school. Yet, 
with all these things to help us, we do not fully com- 
prehend the century’s growth; and of the century to 
come no man can tell. We can but hope that its 
record will be grander than that of the one just closed. 
In the past this Association has largely moulded 
educational opinion, shaped educational policy and 
legislation. It does not to-day do so to the same ex- 
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tent. We hope that from the opening of the new 
century it will take its old place as the leader in edu- 
cational reforms in the state. 

We are glad that we are to have with us educators 
from other states and countries; and, on behalf of 
this body, to them and to the people of Chester 
county we extend a cordial invitation to all our 
sessions. 


The President, in justice to the Legisla- 
ture, said that previous to the adoption of 
the new Constitution, successive sessions of 
that body had increased the school appro- 
priation till it reached $750,000, and in his 
judgment it would have come to a million by 
this time without compulsion, and would 
even go farther, especially as more teachers 
are about taking their places as legislators. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, said that in arranging 
the programme they had kept in view the 
old-time meetings of the Association, when 
its influence was greatest. For some years 
most of our time was spent in reading essays ; 
these have not been excluded, but the success 
of the meeting has been made to depend on the 
discussions. Heretofore our representative 
men and women have often sat silent ; this 
year they are expected to take part in the 
exercises. If they do not come to the front, 
as we proposed in laying out the work, this 
meeting will not be asuccess. We have here 
chosen topics of present interest to all our 
people ; and while we are sorry that the range 
of the programme is not broader, we are com- 
pelled to confine ourselves mainly to the 
common school. The higher education will 
take care of itself if we take care of the foun 
dation ; and while the exercises may be less 
interesting to our college friends, we hope 
they will enter into our discussions on the 
substratum of education. The committee 
have not presented all the leading topics that 
will probably come before us ; their work will 
be supplemented by resolutions coming from 
the body itself. 

The Chair announced that the President 
of the session held seventeen years ago at this 
place was in the hall, and called upon him 
to address the Association. 

Dr. B. F. Taylor said this was his usual 
luck ; it was not possible, even in the year of 
’76, for a man to come into a public place 
and enjoy himself; he must come up like the 
locusts at the end of seventeen years, and 
make a new speech. There was nothing left 
to say ; Chester county had been sufficiently 
praised ; the Centennial had been attended 
to; everybody had been welcomed, the 
Patagonians included, with compliments to 
their high schools. If anybody could answer 
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the questions whether we have thus come up 
like the locusts, to make a noise, or to eat 
everybody out, they might send him the 
answer. He did not propose to go back over 
the seventeen years and show what had been 
done 1n Pennsylvania to make a mark on the 
educational dial. We had better consider 
how much more and better we can do in the 
next seventeen. Perhaps we can learn our 
best lesson on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
where the work of other nations should take 
some of the conceit out of us, and teach us 
to go to the bottom of things. The history 
of those seventeen years should, however, 
teach us this lesson as teachers—for he liked 
that word better than educators—that we 
must do all we can and the best we can for all 
our schools ; not only the common school, 
but the institution of learning, of science, of 
art, of original research, where gifted men 
may use the powers that God has given them 
for the benefit of the world. Many think 
and say that if the common school is right, 
all the rest follows of itself; but history says 
that the higher grade takes the first forward 
steps. 

Prof. Hall invited the members to join his 
choir, promising reserved seats without ex- 
tra charge. 

The enrolling committee having but two 
members present (Messrs. Dunning and 
Slotter), the vacancies were filled by ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Richard Darlington, 
Isaac Thomas and Jesse Newlin. 

The committees were not ready to report, 
and the order was postponed till the arrival 
of absent members. 

The President announced that delegations 
from France, Hungary, Japan and other na- 
tions might be expected. The French gen- 
tlemen, he said, had been busily engaged at 
the Exposition for some weeks, each upon a 
specialty of educational work, and had de- 
voted more hard work to studying our sys- 
tem than any others. 


Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Allentown, offered 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Association recommends the 
county institutes of the state to elect annually not ex- 
ceeding five delegates each, to represent their several 
counties in the meetings of the State Teachers’ 
Association, 


Mr. B. said the object was to make the 
Association to some extent a representative 
body. Each county will select for its repre- 
sentatives men and women familiar with the 
wants of their ownsection. Should the plan 
be adopted and be found to work well, the 
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representative feature might be still further 
applied. He thought this would tend to sol- 
idify our work, and regain our former influ- 
ential position. 

Robert Curry, esq., of the State Depart- 
ment, said this proposed an important change, 
and, ifadopted, should first be so amended as 
to give representation to cities and boroughs 
which have separate superintendencies. 

Mr. J. W. Weaver, of Easton, was also 
in favor of the amendment. Unless such 
provision is made, some boroughs will not 
be represented at all, as their teachers will 
not be elected delegates from the county in- 
stitute, owing to local jealousies and disa- 
greements. 

Mr. Buehrle said some cities and boroughs 
had superintendents but not organized insti- 
stitutes. Where should their representatives 
be elected? He did not think that superin- 
tendents should appoint them; they should 
be elected by the teachers. If the cities and 
boroughs are added we shall have a large 
working body. 

Mr. Curry knew of places where the local 
feeling already referred to would operate. 
The towns and country districts have differ- 
ent interests, and both should be represented. 
He thought every superintendency should 
have a pruportional representation, based on 
population or some other equitable standard. 

Mr. A B. Dunning, Luzerne, said that in 
the city of Scranton there are four districts 
—two under the county superintendent, one 
independently organized, and one with a 
district superintendent over some sixty-five 
teachers. This fourth district does not at- 
tend the county institute, because the school 
board does not sanction it. They would, 
of course, never be represented under the 
resolution as offered. It should be amended 
so as to recognize all separate superinten- 
dencies. 

Addison May, esq., of West Chester, said 
the want of cordial codperation between 
country districts and cities is a great hin- 
drance. The great city of Philadelphia, for 
instance, is not in full connection with the 
state system. The cities stand aloof, on ac- 
count of the opinion that has always pre- 
vailed, that the aggregation of men in large 
bodies promotes advancement in mental im- 
provement more than in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. The words pagan (villager) and 
heathen (heath-dweller) have thus become 
perverted from their original signification, 
and made to imply the absence of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. Our times de- 
mand the codperation of all in the elevation 
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of the common people to a higher platform. 
He therefore desired to impress upon this 
association the importance of drawing 
tighter the bonds that unite city and coun- 
try districts; and he believed it would be 
well to insert the city of Philadelphia in the 
resolution, and then pass it unanimously. 
Let us together form one communion—urban 
and pagan, citizen and heathen—using the 
words in their true sense, not that which has 
been forced upon them. [If the cities will 
not offer us a helping hand, let us go to them 
and ask them to let their light shine upon 
our benighted regions. Let all these little 
animosities be forever done away, and all of 
us unite and work together in the cause of 
popular education. The human mind is 
everywhere in mutinous rebellion against the 
things of the past. ‘*‘ New departures’’ are 
noted everywhere. Let ours be in the di- 
rection of the union of all our forces toward 
a higher development. 

Mr. Richard Darlington moved that the 
resolution be referred to a committee of five, 
with Mr. Buehrle as chairman, with instruc- 
tions to report, if deemed advisable, some 
plan of representation, during the present 
session of the Association. 

The President called attention to the gravi- 
ty of the proposed change in the organiza- 
tion of the body, and said it should be care- 
fully considered ; and, if made, a provision 
should probably be embodied for representa- 
tion of colleges, normal schools, academies, 
seminaries, and other institutions. 

On motion of Mr. Curry, educators of 
other states and countries were invited to 
participate in the deliberations of the body. 

The morning session was then closed, and 
the enrollment of members proceeded. 


-— 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


T two o’clock the Association was called 
to order, and the following committees 
appointed by the Chair: 

On Auditing Treasurer’s Account—- Messrs. 
R. M. McNeal, E. T. Burgan, I. S. Geist. 

On resolution inviting County Institutes 
to elect representatives to State Association 
—Messrs. R. K. Buehrle, Richard Darling- 
ton, S. J. Coffin, W. W. Woodruff, and C. 
L. Ehrenfeld. 

Mr. Jesse Newlin, Vice-President, took 
the chair, and President Wickersham deliv- 
ered a highly interesting extemporaneous ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Centennial Exposition and 
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its Lessons for American Teachers,’’ of which 
we make a brief synopsis: 


THE CENTENNIAL AND ITS LESSONS, 


AFTER explaining that by reason of a press of work 
it had been impossible for him to prepare the histori- 
cal sketch of Pennsylvania education which he had 
intended, one which would have required more at- 
tention than he had been able to afford, the President 
first gave a history of the exhibits made by Pennsyl. 
vania. At our session a year ago he had pointed out 
the importance of the educational exhibit, and the 
manner in which he believed it should be organized, 
He had then expressed the wish that the educational 
interests of the whole of the United States should be 
represented in one large space, or in a separate build- 
ing. He had begged of the Centennial Commission 
at Philadelphia that this might be done, and hopes 
had been held out that it would be done. But delays 
followed, and nothing was accomplished. 

At last, when almost all hope had failed, he went to 
Philadelphia and found that the whole exhibit was 
assigned to a gallery, with five thousand feet of wall 
surface, six hundred of which would be the share of 
Pennsylvania—about the size of a single alcove in 
our present educational building. He at once pro- 
nounced the proposal impracticable, and determined 
to retire altogether rather than be so poorly repre- 
sented. Obtaining permission to erect a building, the 
site was selected, an architect employed, the plan 
made, the contract made at $12,000, and $5,000 of 
the speaker’s own money spent upon the building 
before he had received a dollar from any school 
board or from the state; and he would have spent the 
whole amount, rather than Pennsylvania should suf- 
fer the shame of being misrepresented. The exhibit 
finally made—at the cost of the hardest work in the 
life of one accustomed to hard work—is at least some- 
what creditable; not all we should have done, but 
still we need not be ashamed of it, We will do bet- 
ter at the next Centennial. Even now we are invited 
to transport the entire exhibit—building and all—to 
the Paris Exposition in 1878. . 

Now for the lessons we should draw from our own 
exhibit made at the Exposition. 1. We must have 
more apparatus in our schools, especially in the pri- 
mary grades. In this respect the schools of Europe 
are far in advance, many of them being almost 
museums in this regard, 2, We must have more 
tangible expression in our recitations—more work 
must be reduced to writing than heretofore. The 
compilations of volumes of the written work of the 
pupils would serve to excite interest among the peo- 
ple of a district, and would enable the teacher or 
superintendent to know exactly what their schools 
are doing. 

Then from the great Exposition itself we may learn 
the lesscn of modesty, so much needed by Ameri- 
cans, who often get astride of the national eagle and 
imagine themselves able to do things better than any- 
body.else in the world. The speaker confessed to 
having some of his conceit in educational matters 
taken out of him, and he was obliged to confess that 
in many respects other countries are in advance of us. 
This is true of other things besides education. We 
do not compare with France in fine manufactures, 
Italy in fine arts, Germany in making globes and 
maps; and as we look through the exhibits of China 
and Japan, the half-civilized countries of our old 
school geographies, we begin te wonder whether they 
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are not more civilized than ourselves, for they make 
many exhibits which we cannot equal. 

We can also learn the lesson of friendship, After 
seeing our visitors, talking with them, taking their 
hands, our feelings towards them are changed. 
France could scarcely become dearer to us; since in 
our first great struggle, but a few miles from this very 
town, the gallant Lafayette shed his blood in defense 
of our liberty, no American heart could fail in grati- 
tude to her, And when even old mother England, 
after the lapse of a century, strips her palaces of their 
art treasures to enrich our Exposition, every feeling 
of bitterness leaves our hearts. These great exhibi- 
tions are great civilizers. True, there are exhibits 
of the appliances of war, but those of industry out- 
number them ten to one, and the former sink into 
insignificance. 

Among the particulars in which our foreign friends 
are in advance of us, we note first, their superiority 
in primary instruction. Instead of our abstract 
methods, they teach from the objects themselves. 
They also provide for younger children than we do, 
going down to three years. Perhaps this work’ is 
better done by parents among us than in foreign 
lands, but their system of infant schools and kinder- 
gartens is ahead of ours. , 

In the Russian department is an exhibit from the 
Pedagogical Museum at St. Petersburg, where are 
collected apparatus, appliances, books, magazines, 
everything pertaining to education, from Russia, 
other European countries, and America. The selec- 
tion sent thence, and on exhibition if the Main 
Building, could not be equaled in the United States, 
if we had all the money we could ask. All the 
principal cities in Europe have their museums or are 
about to establish them, and why should we not have 
one here in Pennsylvania? He was almost ready 
to venture now, as he had done in preparing the 
Pennsylvania exhibit, and accept the many things 
that are offered, agreeing to purchase the balance. 
He should be glad to have some plan started here 
and now to retain on Pennsylvania soil these exhibits 
for our instruction. 

Some of the countries of Europe far excel us in 
their country school-houses. The ambitious little 
kingdom of Belgium has built all its school-houses 
like the model on exhibition at Philadelphia. The 
Swedish school-house on the Centennial grounds is 
like in plan and proportions to the school-houses of 
Sweden in general. If we would compete with 
them, our school boards must call in the architect or 
become architects themselves. 

The status of the teacher in the old world is very 
different from ours. He must be a graduate of a 
teachers’ seminary, and once employed he has a 
profession for life; the teachers are not young ladies 
and gentlemen, but substantial citizens. If we were 
arguing the comparative benefits of the two plans, he 
would prefer the vitality of our young blood to the 
stiff conservatism of the old world; but most teach- 
ers would consider the permanence of the profession 
+ @ great advantage. 

There are other lessons which he hoped to 
preach to the teachers of Pennsylvania, until we have 
Incorporated into our system the good things taught 
us by other nations; and he expected to go to Paris 
in 1878, and bring home still other good seed for 
planting in our American’ soil. 

In one particular, he claimed that our American 
schools are far in advance, and that is in the culture 
of will-power. We are growing upa people with 
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more power to plan, to arrange, to do, than any other 
nation in the world. This is the American feature 
that he would recommend our friends from the sister 
republic of France to introduce into their schools ; 
that they, like us, may raise up a race of citizens equal, 
if not superior, to any upon which God’s sun shines, 

Music—‘‘ America.”’ 

During the delivery of the President’s Ad- 
dress, the delegation of French Commission- 
ers now in attendance at the Exposition, pre- 
paring to report on the educational systems 
there represented, arrived, and, at the con- 
clusion of the address, were introduced to 
the audience, as follows : 

M. Bujsson, President of the Mission, Inspector of 
Primary Schools at Paris. 

M. Berger, Inspector of Primary Schools at Paris. 

M. Laporte, Inspector of Primary Schools at 
Rochechouart, Vienne. 

M. Olaynier, public teacher at Boulogne, Pas-de- 
Calais, 

M. Valens, teacher at Paris. 

M. Rauber, private teacher at Paris. 


One of these gentlemen subsequently ad- 
dressed the Association briefly, thanking 
them for their cordial reception, and prom- 
ising to return it in kind to those who visit 
them in 1878—closing by wishing long life 
and happiness to the. United States. 

Song by Prof. Hall—‘‘ Bonnie Charlie.’’ 


Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Principal of Saga- 
more Normal School, at California, Pa., 
read a paper on State Normal Schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


C, L. EHRENFELD. 


THE state of Pennsylvania keeps school. The 
common or free schools are a state institution. They 
differ in their origin from the academies, colleges, 
theological, medical and law schools. These, like 
railroads, agricultural societies, coal companies and 
the like, are established by individuals, associations 
or corporations, but the common schools are estab- 
lished, instituted, supported, 4ep¢ by the state. Trac- 
ing their constitutional history, we find inthe con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, as adopted in 1776, the 
following article: ‘‘A school or schools shall be 
established in each county by the legislature for the 
convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to 
the masters, paid by the public, as may enable them 
to instruct youth at low prices.” 

This, it is seen, was not yet the free school, though 
it is foreshadowed; but the constitution as amended 
in 1790, Art. VII., reads: “ The legislature shall as 
soon as conveniently may be, provide by law for the 
establishment of schools throughout the state, in such 
manner that the poor may be taught grafis.’’ This 
is quite an advance upon the last. The constitution, 
as amended in 1838, has the samearticle. The pre- 
sent constitution, Art. X., Sec. 1, reads: “The gen- 
eral assembly shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system of public 
schools wherein all the children of this common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be educated, 
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and shall appropriate at least one million dollars 
each year for that purpose.” 

Here we have the full-fledged Free or Common 
Schools. They have long since been established and 
provided for by statute in accordance with these provi- 
sions of the constitution. Clearly, the common or free 
school is a state institution, They are not something 
merely which the state allows or only authorizes: it 
establishes them, it gives them existence. The state 
then having begotten them, must see to it that they 
are rightly conducted and maintained: and the 
statutes relating to the common schools, give evidence 
in all their parts, that the state feels itself obliged to 
them, bound in obligation to them as parents to chil- 
dren. 

Now, there are many things needful for the right 
conduct of the schools, but one thing is needful be- 
yond all others. There may be poor houses and yet 
they may succeed; there may be poor text-books and 
yet no failure in the schools ; there may be lack of ap- 
paratus and want of public spirit, and the school may 
still do a good work; but if the teacker be incompe- 
tent, then is the whole institution a failure. As is the 
teacher so is the school. The Pennsylvania railroad 
might as well attempt to run its trains with incompe- 
tent engineers, or the steamship companies their 
vessels over the deep with bungling pilots and cap- 
tains as to attempt carrying on the common schools 
without skilled teachers. And the peril to humanity 
in the latter case is incalculably greater. 

Whence may competent teachers be obtained? Are 
they like poets, ‘‘ born not made ?”’ and, unlike poets, 
born to the number of many thousands every year, 
to take the places that need to be annually filled in 
the district schools? Nearly 20,000 teachers are re- 
quired for the common schools of this state. Can 
we go out every autumn and pick them up in suffi- 
cient numbers, as the Israelites went out of a morning 
and picked up the manna, dropped down from heaven? 
Can anything like an adequate number of competent 
teachers—teachers professionally qualified for ‘ this 
finest art of modern life,” be supplied without agen- 
cies to prepare them, without institutions to train 
men and women for the work? There are those who 
think there can; who think they can be secured in 
sufficient numbers—young men and young women, 
from the farms and dairies, from the workshops, from 
private schools, academies,-and colleges. This was 
the way at one time. 

Fifty years since there were no normal schools in 
this country, and 150 years ago the idea of normal 
schools, so far as we know, had not entered into the 
mind of any one. And there are always those who 
think an institution is not needed, simply because the 
world at one time got along without it. They do not 
consider that new times have their new needs and 
call for new institutions. They do not recognize the 
fact that as each individual, each member of the 
human family, is subject to the law of growth and 
passes from the period of childhood and few wants 
into the time of adult life and manifold necessities, 
so the race itself is personal and individual, has its 
law of growth, is ever passing out of its narrower 
into its larger self; is ever unfolding new needs, and, 
from age to age, is reaching out farther and making 
larger demands on itself, on Nature, on the Universe. 

Humanity isa seed with untold germinal forces in it. 
Some have unfolded, others yet, doubtless, lie hidden 
and quiet, awaiting theirtime. The time is in the 
life of the tree when its structure is very simple, but 
the day comes when it must put forth its great 
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branches; afterwards when it must furnish the ma- 
terial for blossom and for the succeeding yet greater 
demands, for the fruit and the energy to ripen it, 
Time is in the life of the corn when it is the simple 
blade, but the days come when it must build its stalk 
strong ; afterwards as its inner life unfolds, it must 
supply the substance for the ear and institute the 
husk, to house and protect it till it is perfected. New 
wants arise, other and larger demands are made and 
new functions must be performed. So, if the idea 
of progress is not a delusion, as the human tree 
grows the time comes from period to period when 
new demands are made of the race; when new ideas 
must be realized; when new institutions are needed 
and must be established. And to oppose these de. 
mands, or to try and get along without them, is as 
foolish as it would be in the corn to cry out against 
instituting the ear and its husk, because it has got 
along very well in its previous history without either. 

From Adam until now new times have quickened 
new activities, and the unfolding activities of the 
race have created new times, and these have de- 
manded new institutions; and so it will be through 
the decades and centuries to come. Neither can 
any prophet foretell what bloom and fruit will yet 
appear on the human, tree—-on the tree Igdrasil, 
whose topmost boughs, in the Scandinavian story, 
eternally dance in the light of heaven—no prophet 
can foresee what bloom and fruit will yet appear in 
those branches in the spring-times and summers of 
the unfolding cycles of the future. 

Now, in the course of human progress or of the 
race’s ongoing, the time came that quickened the 
dormant idea of universal education and it rose into 
consciousness. This occurred in modern times: it 
is a modern idea, The thought was in individual 
minds long enough ago; it is expressed in some of 
the oldest of the sacred Scriptures; but it had no 
wide nor practical recognition in the common con- 
sciousness till in recent times, The common or 
free school of which we speak is the idea made ac- 
tual. The time was when the world got along with- 
out the common school, but to oppose it therefore 
would be like the tree’s opposing its own blossom 
and fruit. 

But the common school is accepted, is accepted 
long since even by the politician, who is the last to 
accept a newidea, It is, as we have seen, an institu- 
tion established, supported, kept by the state. But 
the effort to establish and put in operation the com- 
mon schools quickened and waked into conscious- 
ness another idea, that of the Teacher. Not that the 
world had no teachers before. The teacher as an 
announcer of new truth, as the bringer forth of orig- 
inal things, as an oracle—these the world has had 
of old. Moses, Isaiah, above all Jesus of Nazareth, 
and again, Socrates, Plato and other names of power 
—but the teacher as one who takes the things of 
knowledge and of science, the things revealed by the 
former class of teachers, and communicates them to 
the youth of the land; who drills them into their 
minds ; who broods over the souls of his pupils with 
a tender, fruitful and continuous power, and quick- 
ens their latent energies into activity—of him the 
world in former times had no conscious thought. Of 
the teacher, therefore, as a universal factor in the 
state, more needful than ships and armies, than war- 
riors, legislatures and kings; still further, of the 
teacher in any such numbers, and of trained skill in 
the profession—and of’ so important a profession— 
the idea has come into conscious recognition so late as 
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since the common school, though necessarily evoked 
by the emergence and attempted realization of that. 


This idea of the Profession of Teaching is fairly in 
the thought of to-day, but it has been, as yet, only 
partially realized in practice. We are still only in 
the process of getting the grand idea embodied in 
fact. Up to date, teachers have been.as already 
stated, partly picked up, partly gathered from pri- 
vate schools and out of other professions, with more 
recently a sprinkling from the normal schools; but 
we wish to reach the day when there shall be not 
only a few good teachers as there have always been, 
long before normal schools or even colleges were 
thought of, when the instruction of our children shall 
be in the hands of a skilled army of teachers, all of 
whom shall enter the profession with conscious skill 
and therefore with conscious power; who shall press 
to their vast undertaking as the armies of Moltke 
moved against Weissenburg and Worth, against 
Metz, Gravelotte and Sedan. 

The day of the Teacher is at hand. More than 
ever “ the schoolmaster is abroad.” Heis called for 
as never before, and by the tens of thousands. The 
number required for the common schools of our 
state equals, I apprehend. if it does not exceed the 
number of ministers of all the different religious de- 
nominations added to the lawyers and physicians. 
Though called for so numerously, he is scanned as 
never before. The people are getting practical on 
the subject. They are getting alive to the fact that 
persons are no more qualified to teach without train- 
ing forthe profession than young men and young 
women would be to practice medicine or law without 
being trained for it. They are considering how solemn 
and intrinsic the work is; coming to perceive that it 
requires a knowledge of the ways of children, a clear 
apprehension of the best methods of conducting che 
mind into the knowledge of the things to be learned, 
moreover that it asks a cultured soul; a patient and 
subdued yet quick and courageous spirit; and that 
these qualities and this skill cannot be attained in any 
wide or adequate measure without normal schools. 
And we must have them, no mattet how the world did 
without them once. To refuse them now would be 
as if the corn should refuse to put forth the ear or 
the tree to follow up the blossom with the fruit. To 
refuse them would be to undo the common schools 
which have developed the necessity of the Normal 
Schools. We must havethem. This way lies destiny. 
This way move the stars in our sky. 

Well, you have the Normal schools, why are you 
not satisfied ? 

Yes, we have them, it is true. The need of them 
. was recognized in our state more than a score of 
years ago, andthe Legislature was prevailed upon 
to pass an act establishing them in 1857. Rather, an 
act allowing them to be established, but particulariz- 
ing the requirements needful for recognition of them 
by the state. I think no one will demur if I say 
that the Legislature did not pass the act because it 
was an idea in their conscious thought, pressing up- 
ward for birth, but the matter was brought (I need 
not say by whom) to the attention of the leading 
members of the Legislature and urged upon them— 
who then secured the passage of the act. 

But the state in this action had but the dimmest 
apprehension of what it was doing; nor has it either 
in respect of the body of the people or in its legisla- 
tive capacity, ever yet apprehended the idea of the 
Normal Schools in anything like its (the idea’s) full 
scope; nor has it yet consciously felt the squeeze of 
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the logic that necessitates them or the obligation 
they throw back upon the state since they have come 
into existence under the law. They have been and 
are still, toa large extent, regarded as if they were 
something to which the state owed no duty: as if 
they were foreign to the legislative interests of the 
commonwealth and which had no claim upon it for 
help. They are looked upon as if the question of 
normal schools were still an open question with the 
world, whereas it is a question settled long ago, as 
much so as the idea of the common schools them- 
selves. Now, I am not ignorant of what the state 
has done, nor coldly insensible to it; and great pro- 
gress has been made in the last five years, but I am 
ready to say with emphasis that the state will never 
have fulfilled its duty in this matter till it has planted 
the Normal schools on ample pecuniary basis and 
sees to it that they are sufficiently equipped for the 
right performance of their work. 

The state owes this to itself and to its Free Schools : 
owes it to itself in a way more vital than any of us 
realize. It must take hold as it has never done be- 
fore. Its past attitude will not do. The past policy 
(and I am not arraigning any one; it is probable 
that the past policy was the only one possible)—the 
past policy may sometime, in the future, secure us 
Normal schools with sufficient equipment, but it will 
be after the waste of what is infinitely more precious 
than money, /ime. and the fine energies of noble 
men who are perishing in the toil. 

The law makes such requirementsin buildings and 
amount of ground as befits such institutions ; but with- 
out assistance from the state the number of acres re- 
quired would of itself have kept them away from the 
cities and large towns where land is dear, but where 
there is wealth‘and intelligence, and would have re- 
sulted in locating them in the country, at villages, 
where land is cheap, but where there is not sufficient 
intelligence nor capital. This has been the case, at 
least with most of them. The consequence has been 
that here were great schools to be founded in and by 
communities where they had neither the money nor 
any just conception of the idea of the schools. The 
project was in each case undertaken and the work 
got under way, but the efforts remind one of the at- 
tempt to haul a six-horse load with a team of little 
ponies, and some of them false; after much talking, 
urging and jerking, the load got started and dragged 
forward to rising grade, and then the melancholy 
fact became evident that the force, the means, was 
utterly inadequate. 

The legitimate result was an appeal to the state, 
and it answered the appeal; but so insufficiently, 
with such uncertainty of appropriation, and during 
the last two years, with such utter disappointment— 
while yet the prospect of help was so promising, that 
men put in still more of their means in the assurance 


‘of relief, and then, finally, by the Governor’s veto of 


the appropriations taking away the food already 
spread before starving men—as to put the few faith- 
ful souls who took the burdens on their shoulders 
under a stress too grievous to be borne, and some of 
the schools into peril, out of which they may not all 
escape. 

But I have no inclination nor disposition to dwell 
upon this part of the subject. I answer then again, 
Yes, we have the normal schools; we are sorely con- 
scious of that fact, but we have them in no satisfac- 
tory condition. One, two, or three perhaps—one es- 
pecially—got under way so early and under such 
auspices that what I have said does not apply ; but I 
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am speaking of the present average condition of 
them. Their situation ought not to be satisfactory to 
the state, it cannot be endured by those who are up- 
holding them, and it is painful to all who have a 

roper conception of the high equipment and excel- 
ence that is their aim. 

This condition of things must be remedied, and it 
rests on the state todo it. And there should be no 
halting about it but a laying hold of the matter with 
both hands. It is time for the state in its legislative 
capacity to take the interests of these institutions into 
new, careful, patient and thorough consideration, 
and not lay the matter down until it has a clear ap- 
prehension of their original idea and function; of the 
state’s relationship to them according to the law as 
it stands; of their present condition and necessities; 
and then determine what improvements are needed 
in their statutory relations to the state and what ap- 
propriations are requisite to lift them out of their 
embarrassments and put them into right equipment 
and endowment for their work. 

This will take time and wise deliberation. It will 
require considerable appropriations but not nearly as 
great as some other states have made and are making. 
The property of our Normal Schools according to 
last year’s report is valued at about $1,200,000. Of 
this the state has appropriated $250,000, only a little 
over one-fifth of the whole amount. That amount 
more will put them in easy condition. But if the 
state should ultimately have to appropriate twice that 
or altogether a million, rightly to capacitate them for 
their work, it would be a royal investment, and would 
not exceed nor equal what some of our sister states 
are doing or have done in the same cause. 

By taking such hold of them the state will, in a 
closer relationship to them, be able fo correct evils 
that have been complained of, while, in the easier 
condition of the state’s assistance, others will correct 
themselves. The schools can, and doubtless will, 
then be more entirely confined to their professional 
work of training teachers; though I do not see the 
fairness of the cry against their doing academic 
work, when all around some of them at least the 
academies and colleges have Normal departments 
attached and claim to do that special work. This is 
especially so in my own district. Some of them may 
have been mismanaged. It could hardly be other- 
wise under all the circumstances of their origin and 
their indifferent relationship to the state. But a 
wiser policy may remedy the past and avert similar 
evils in the future. 

It is urged that the provision of the law appropri- 
ating the half dollar per week and the fifty dollars 
at graduation to those who pledge themselves to 
teach, is an unwise provision. I have the conceit 
that I could myself improve that clause of the law, 
but that the state has suffered any serious loss from 
the violation of their pledges by any considerable 
number of those who gave them, I am convinced, 
after a good deal of investigation, is a mistake. The 
statistics on the subject, I am sure, will compare fa- 
vorably with those of religious societies who support 
beneficiaries and especially with the statistics of the 
United States naval and military schools. 

Also, it is urged that there are too many of them. 
This may be so. The law originally provided for 
twelve, and the legislature of 1873-74 divided one 
of the districts, making provision for thirteen. Nine 
are in operation, and they are by no means too many 
to do the work needed in our great commonwealth 
Nor is their number too great for the state to support; 
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nor do I believe there will be any trouble in that 
particular when the state once fully rouses itself to 
the measure of the cause. The experience of New 
York on the subject of few or many schools is worth 
citing. I read from the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 1873, p. 287: 

** New York has eight normal and training schools 
in full and successful operation. The first one was 
established as an experiment in 1844. For nineteen 
years it was the only institution of the kind in the 
state, and was surrounded by a multitude of acade. 
mies professing to do similar work in training teach- 
ers for common schools. A trial of the two plans 
through that period, and a comparison of results, led 
to the conclusion that normal and training schools, 
organized and conducted with special reference to 
the object in view, were the proper institutions to 
educate teachers for the public schools. According. 
ly, provision was made for a second normal school 
at Oswego in 1863, and in 1866 a law was passed 
authorizing certain officers of the state to act as a 
commission to locate six others. When the new 
normal schools were opened to the public, a feeling 
of hostility was manifested on the part of many per- 
sons interested in the private academies, which de- 
veloped itself in the legislature of 1872 by an umsue- 
cessful attempt to defeat the usual appropriations, 
There was no real provocation for this assault, ex- 
cept the success of the Normal schools, whose excel- 
lence and popularity were such as to diminish the 
attendance at the academies.” * * * “ The or- 
dinary annual expense of maintaining all the normal 
schools is about $150,000.” * * # « Whether it 
is advisable,’”’ says the State Superintendent, “to ex- 
pend the sum mentioned to educate competent teach- 
ers, or to expend the whole amount to pay poor 
teachers, is not debatable with those who believe 
that the improvement ‘of the common schools is the 
first duty to the taxpayers who support them.” 

Other examples might be cited. I think we shall 
find that even nine or more schools in full and success- 
ful operation will not be able to supply the demand 
for our public schools. 

The fear has been expressed that a system of Nor- 
mal Schools, bound in the unity of one administra- 
tion and furnishing the teachers, would establish a 
bureaucracy and make the profession in time a sort 
of close corporation. It is aneedless alarm. If our 
ten normal schools had each five hundred students 
and were to graduate, each, a hundred every season, 
it would furnish only a moiety of the thousands an- 
nually required to fill up the ranks of the profession; 
for of the nearly 20,000 teachers needed for our dis- 
trict schools, some three to four thousand must annu- 
ally be replaced. There will always be a demand 
for every competent teacher, come from. what quarter 
he may. We shall always need many more and be 
compelled to take them from other sources. 

Let the state then lay hold of and help our normal 
schools, They deserve it. Amid all their trials they 
are doing a work of inestimable value for the public 
schools. Under the wise administration of our school 
départment they “ have bated no jot of heart or hope 
but have kept right onward,” with the primal idea of 
the normal school kept steadily in view. I say again, 
they are. doing a noble work. The poorest of the 
teachers who have been at the Normal Schools carry 
a new light into the districts they occupy, and carry 
in them and breathe around them a higher purpose, 
a nobler aspiration. I appeal to this Association to 
take a deeper interest in this matter. They are no 
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private concern. There is nothing in our affairs of 
more vital moment to the public. The question of 
the Normal Schools I hold to be the supreme educa- 
tional question of the hour. I know of nothing more 
important for this convention than to turn itself with 
unity of purpose to the consideration of this subject 
in any way that might help perfect these institutions. 
And I should be glad, if not impracticable, to see 
appointed a committee empowered to prepare an ad- 
dress to the Legislature presenting the condition of 
these schools, their claims upon the state, with sug- 
gestions for their consideration relative to any remod- 
eling of the law establishing them, that might be 
wisely made. 

This is not a matter in which those only are inter- 
ested who are connected with the Normal Schools; it 
is, I reiterate,a common, a public interest. For myself, 
I am not originally of the Normal Schools; but I 
have put a number of my best years into them at 
much sacrifice, and am there to-day not because it is 
comfortable for me or profitable, but because to pass 
out seemed the abandoning of a work to which I had 
been set by Providence. But I shall no longer feel 
obliged unless the state takes hold and helps to per- 
fect what has been begun, and to ripen the precious 
seed which, I know, some of us have cast into this 
soil. I want nothing in this, but what is for the up- 
lifting of our profession, nothing but what is legiti- 
mate, nothing but what may enable these schools to 

’ fullfil their mission and occupy their true placein the 
rounded grandeur of our Commonwealth. 


On motion of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, speeches by members in the 
regular discussions of the Association were 


limited to ten minutes each. 

Dr. John S. Hart, of New Jersey, was in- 
troduced by the chair as ‘‘a native of Pennsyl- 
vania’’—to which he added ‘‘ born in Massa- 
chusetts.’’ He had been transplanted young, 
however, and now called himself a Pennsyl- 
vanian, as he was never quite so happy as 
when on Pennsylvania soil, and in the com- 
pany of teachers of the common schools, for 
they are at the base of our great pyramid, 
which is more important than itsapex. The 
argument in the paper was so complete and 
entire that there is nothing left for others to 
do, except to say ‘‘amen,’’ and subscribe to 
. it. It has been well said that the great Ex- 
hibition will compel us to come down several 
pegs. We were going to show the world how 
superior we are in all respects, particularly 
in the matter of education ; but, here too, 
we must come down. The Normal School 
which is our present subject of discussion, is 
not a ‘‘ Yankee notion ;’’ Europe had it be- 
fore us, and has carried it to greater perfec- 
tion than even Pennsylvania with her nine 
noble schools. We cannot fail to recognize 
and emphasize the fact that the Europeans 
are ahead of us in the training of teachers. 

He was glad to see our discussions open 
on “he question in popular education. We 
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are growing up to the idea that it is some- 
thing more to know. how to /each a thing 
than simply to now the thing. It is as pre- 
posterous to suppose anybody born a teacher 
as to suppose him born an engineer. The 
state should appropriate more liberally than 
any state has yet done, to the support of these 
training schools. The five years spent by 
himself in normal school work had more fully 
employed his entire manhood than any other 
period in hisexperience. The state of Penn- 
sylvania has already done a great work in the 
direction of Normal Schoois but he hoped to 
see it quadrupled. 

Dr. B. F. Taylor asked our foreign visitors 
to produce anything equal to a man born in 
two states! He had been astonished to hear 
one American after another admitting the 
superiority of Europe, especially in edu- 
cation where we have constantly claimed we 
were A No. 1; he had been wondering why 
the eagle (above the President’s chair) did 
not come down and peck at somebody. He 
thought that if the foreign commissioners 
should study Pennsylvania Dutch school 
architecture, they would admit that they had 
nothing like it in their countries. He hoped 
they would take over with them a number of 
our architects—and keepthem! The great Ex- 
hibition is a training school which no Penn- 
sylvania teacher can afford to miss the op- 
portunity of studying. It will have a good 
influence on teaching, as on all other kinds 
of useful work. As to the Normal School 
question, there is one thing in this connec- 
tion in which we cannot be excelled—name- 
ly, in getting up a Normal School fight ! 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle said he was a friend 
of Normal Schools, and had made an effort 
a year ago at Wilkesbarre to get informa- 
tion that would enable him to answer the 
objections urged against them. Since then 
he had made an effort to get statistics, but 
had not fully succeeded. He had not in- 
quired whether the beneficiaries of the state 
who received the fifty cents and fifty dollars, 
kept their pledge to teach—but granting 
that to be the case, he wished to inquire 
whether the state received an equivalent for 
its money, and whether that is the best way 
to use it. The question is, How long do the 
graduates teach? Do they make teaching 
a business for life? The principals of the 
Normal Schools have told us here that they 
average five years. ‘This is not satisfactory 
to the friends of these schools. It might be 
questioned whether the money spent on 
them might not be better employed in in- 
creasing the remuneration of competent 
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teachers. What we want is well-educated 
and experienced te@chers retained in the 
profession. Again, the spirit of the law 
required the buildings of a school to be paid 
for when accepted—not that they should: be 
offered to the state when half paid for or 
less, and then ask for appropriations to keep 
them from going to the sheriff. The state 
might better pay for competent instructors 
than for brick and mortar. But the law 
does not even fix a standard of qualification 
for a Normal School “ professor,’’ though it 
does for a common-school teacher. Of all 
the 896 graduates in this state, only forty- 
nine have taken the scientific course, and 
but six the classical. At this rate, how are 
we filling up the gap so often referred to be- 
tween high school and college? We want 
Normal Schools that will prepare their grad- 
uates for all positions. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, en- 
dorsed the paper so far as it went, but it did 
not go far enough. The idea of the Normal 
Schgols was good, and they have done a 
good work; but there is a defect in the law, 
which works to their injury. The require- 
ment of ten acres of land shuts them out 
from the cities, where alone large numbers 
of professional pupils can be furnished ; and 
so they degenerate into academies for the 
education of the children of trustees and 
stockholders, and their immediate neigh- 
bors. Why should the people of the whole 
state be taxed for the advantage of particu- 
lar localities? Why not support other acade- 
mies as well as these ? These schools should 
be reorganized before they receive further 
aid from the state ; they need to be made in 
fact what they now are only in name— 
Normal Schools. 

Dr. Edward Brooks said that all new enter- 
prises must fight their way into public favor, 
and the Normal Schools are no exception. 
We have done a good deal of fighting in 
this state, being constantly called on for ‘‘a 
reason for the faith that is in us.’’ We feel 
that the Normal Schools are a part of the sys- 
tem by which the state is trying to train up 
good citizens; that their relation to the 
state is the same as that of the common 
school; yet an effort seems made to crowd 
us into the position of interlopers. 

We do not attack either the superinten- 
dency, the colleges, the academies, or any 
other form of educational work ; but one or 
other of them almost every year makes an 
onslaught upon us. We might have better 
superintendents, even of cities; as well as 
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schools; but we do not consider it nec 

to be continually talking about it. We have 
often believed we had buried this corpse 
beyond resurrection ; but ever and anon its 
ghost stalks among us. At Lancaster, a few 
years ago, a good man from this count 
made a strong argument against the Normal 
School policy ; but when it was quietly an. 
swered, he buried his objections. [He then 
referred to the catalogue of his school on 
the question of how long the graduates re. 
mained in the profession, claiming that the 
results are entirely satisfactory.] It is not 
generally understood—although such is their 
privilege—that graduates of colleges or 
practical teachers may appear before the 
State Examining Board on precisely the 
same terms as the Normal graduates, and 
receive the same grade upon the same ex- 
amination. 

Supt. Luckey said that if the state assumed 
the entire support of the schools, as well as 
their entire control, many objections would 
be removed, and the schools would serve a 
better purpose than at present. 

Deputy Supt. Curry said the propriety of 
establishing and maintaining Normal Schools 
does not seem to be questioned ; all live 
teachers consider them a necessity. The 
question is, How shall we bring them to a 
higher plane, and make them more useful? 
The time has come when they seem about to 
crystallize ; and their best friends do not de- 
sire that they should crystallize in exactly 
their present form. It is proper, therefore, 
to consider the whole question, and the best 
method of rectifying such evils as may be 
found to exist in their organization or oper- 
ation. This is a critical period for those 
schools which incurred debts in prosperous 
times, and must now, in order to keep their 
heads above water, take children almost from 
the alphabet. He thought the legislature 
had done right and could not endorse the 
veto, which was a severe blow in many quar- 
ters. He hoped something might be done 
here to secure larger appropriations to these 
schools. Their debt should be wiped out, 
and these institutions for training teachers 
placed upon a professional basis. 

Dr. Brooks said the Pennsylvania Normal 
School idea did not involve making them 
purely state schools; the faculty were not 
appointed by the state, nor under the abso- 
lute control of the state. The same is true 
of the common schools ; the state supports 
them, the local authorities control them ; 
there is government by the people and su- 
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pervision by the state. It is a question 
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whether we should do better to place the 
absolute control of our system, or any branch 
of it, at Harrisburg. For himself, he be- 
lieved it was safer to trust the people than 
the politicians. Besides, the state has now 
a veto power in the matter that will answer 
every proper purpose. 

Prof. F. A. Allen: Everybody thinks he 
knows just how a Normai School should be 
managed; yet we have gained this much 
ground in our frequent discussions—that no- 
body any longer opposes Normal Schools ; 
their necessity 1s acknowledged. The ques- 
tion is, How shall we make them more effi- 
cient, and raise them above present embar- 
rassment? If our legislators would visit and 
study these institutions, they would be bet- 
ter prepared to make law for them. They 
are oppressed, many of them, bya heavy bur- 
den of debt; let the state assume the sup- 
port of the faculty, and thus relieve them 
from entire dependence upon students, and 
the question is solved. Either state aid 
should be entirely cut off, or the state should 
take such hold on the schools as to give them 
a positive existence. The work done in 
these schools is in the interest and for the 
benefit of the common schools, in particular 
for the lower grades. But four per cent. of 
the children ever reach the high schools, and 
we must first look after the teachers for the 
other ninety-six per cent, the education of 
whom is the really important question. 

Will it not pay the state to put its money 
into making good teachers for its children ? 
The moment we can lift these schools above 
the necessity of begging for patronage, we 
open the way to making the standard what 
itought to be. It is true that we are now 
doing academic work ; but it is because it is 
the only thing we can do. Weshould have 
such control as would regulate the policy of 
the schools, and not leave it to be cnanged 
by those who are good at going around and 
buying up proxies. ‘These training schools 
for teachers should be state institutions. 

It was now requested that the author of 
the paper should present some definite reso- 
lution to which the discussion should be 
confined, instead ot firing at random, and 
on motion it was agreed that a resolution 
from Mr. Ehrenfeld—embodying such points 
as had been presented in his report, or re- 
commending such other action in the prem- 
lses as seemed advisable—should be the first 
order to-morrow morning, to which time 
the further discussion of the subject under 
consideration was postponed. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 


XERCISES opened with a piece of 

music by Prof. Hall’s choir, a duet, 
‘*Tuscan Girls Crowning the Sea,’’ was 
sung by Misses Bear and Calloway, and a 
solo by Miss Calloway—‘‘ Down by the 
River Side.’’ 

Dr. W. C, Cattell, of Lafayette College, 
read a paper on the Relation of Technical 
Schools to our Educational System, of which 
the following isa carefully-prepared synopsis : 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN THE SYSTEM. 


THE old traditional curriculum of college studies 
based upon the ancient languages was regarded by 
the older educators as the regular introduction to 
what were called the “learned professions,’’ viz: 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. The college gradu- 
ate must know Greek and Latin, though ignorant of 
the common operations in arithmetic or of the dif- 
ference between chalk and granite. A cursory ex- 
amination of the curriculum of our best colleges now 
shows large and important modifications, Studies in 
modern languagesand literature, and in the natural 
sciences occupy much of the time formerly given to 
the classics. In some colleges the student may, by 
a system of elective studies, receive his degree. of 
Baccalaureus Artium without having read any Greek 
or Latin after the sophomore year. But a still more 
noticeable innovation is the establishment in nearly 
all of our colleges of a parallel course of study, with 
no Latin or Greek at all, but the design of which is 
the same as that of the classical course, viz: liberal 
culture for the training of the faculties. There are 
the same methods of instruction, and, to a large ex- 
tent, the same studies are pursued, and the graduate 
receives the same degree of Bachelor, though it is 
* Bachelor of Science,” instead of the old scholastic 
degree of ** Bachelor of Arts.’ 

Obviously this new curriculum is introductory to 
some professional studies other than those of the so- 
called “ learned professions,’”’ In other words, what 
is called the scientific course in our colleges fits the 
students for the technical schools in somewhat the 
same way that the classical course is supposed to fit 
them best for the school of theology, medicine, or law. 
It secures mental discipline, and at the same time a 
knowledge of the subjects needed for the essentially 
practical or technical course which follows. 

The place of these technical schools in our system 
of education, their organization, and their methods 
and means of instruction, are therefore among the 
most important questions arising out of what is called 
the new education. If engineering (for instance) is 
to be a profession, instead of a mere trade or handi- 
craft, then the engineer must not only be thoroughly 
trained in the special, professional studies of the 
technical school, but he should also have the large 
and generous culture of liberal studies, with the 
varied information and the substantial knowledge 
they necessarily impart. 

His own preference, the doctor said, was for the 
old and well-tried college course, with its philological 
studies based both upon the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, as being, after all, the best training for the 
man—whatever profession he intends to follow. 
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He should enter the polytechnic school or the theo- 
logical seminary with his college diploma in hand, 
But he acknowledged two great difficulties in the 
way. First, that a large class of thoughtful men re- 
gard classical studies with disfavor, as being entirely 
useless, or, at least, of less value than the studies they 
displaced. Second, that most men cannot afford the 
time or the money to take first a four years’ course 
in college, whether classical or scientific, and then 
three years in a technical school. These seven years 
of liberal and professional study, with two or three 
in the preparatory schools, are indeed required by the 
church of its candidates for the ministry, but the 
young engineer must be laying his curves and build- 
ing his bridges long before his youthful associate at 
school preaches his first sermon. Of late years, even 
students in law or medicine do not generally avail 
themselves of the preliminary training of the col- 
lege, and we cannot demand this of the engineer, the 
architect, the chemist, the miner, the manufacturer, 
and the agriculturist. 

Technical schools cannot, therefore, arrange their 
course of study upon the supposition that the student 
will enter with such preliminary training as even the 
scientific department of the college affords. They 
cannot commence with analytical geometry or the 
calculus, but with algebra; instead of beginning 
with applied mechanics, they must really teach ele- 
mentary physics. Technical schools, therefore, in 
this country, cannot take the position in our system 
of education corresponding with that taken by the 
theological seminary, and, in theory at least, by the 
schools of medicine and of law. All three of these 
schools may be said in fact to be technical; their 
direct and special object being not culture or the de- 
velopment of the mind, but to fit men in the best 
manner and in the shortest time for the a7¢ they in- 
tend to exercise. The model folytechnicum, he 
thought, would be such as would base its course of 
practical and technical studies upon the broad culture 
of the college, and all its graduates would be recog- 
nized as members of the learned professions, equally 
with the minister, the lawyer, and the doctor, 

Meanwhile, it is the problem of educators how to 
group and combine the studies of the technical 
school, so that in the three or four years which are 
given (often grudgingly) to prepare for these new 
professions, there may be the most culture, and at the 
same time the greatest amount of practical and tech- 
nical instruction. Should the candidate for the de- 
gree of civil engineer devote his whole time to the 
strength and resistance of materials, to problems in 
Stone-cutting, to bridge and roof constructions, to em- 
bankments and tunnelings? If to these essentially 
professional studies be added such subjects in natu- 
ral science as have a partial bearing upon his profes- 
sion, as geology, or, at least, lithology; and also 
French and German, as introducing him to valuable 
works not accessible in English; it is a serious ques- 
tion how much room there can be made for these in 
the curriculum, already overcrowded with studies 
wholly practical and technical. But the difficulty is 
vastly increased when we ask, Shall not the engineer 
rank with men of other learned professions in 
scholarly requirements? Shall he know nothing of 
botany, or political philosophy or history, because 
they do not help him build a bridge, or work out a 
problem in stone-cutting ? 

The paper concluded with a reference to the prin- 
cipal technical schools of Europe, which the doctor 
had visited and examined ; and a brief discussion of 
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the three plans upon which technical schools in this 
country are mainly organized, First, that of an 
entirely separate and distinct school, such as the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic, at Troy, which is, he said, 
in some respects the best, as it is the oldest, engj- 
neering school in the country. Second, institutions 
like that of the Sheffield School at Yale, under the 
same corporate government as the old college depart. 
ment, but entirely distinct as to instructors, students 
and buildings, like the law school or the theological 
seminary of the same college. And third, the plan 
adopted at Lafayette, where there is but one facul 
of instruction and but one community of students, 
The buildings, libraries, apparatus and scientific col- 
lections are open to all alike. The candidate for the 
old college degree, and the candidate for the new 
degrees of the technical course, are, at the beginnin, 
of the course, enrolled upon the same register, oa 
at its close receive their diplomas, at the same time 
and from the same hand. Meanwhile they have 
been associated in the same religious, literary and 
scientific societies, and they have, when the nature 
of the case admitted, not only pursued the same 
studies, but recited in the same class. If, in this 
close union of the different courses, that which is 
technical happily reacts upon that which is liberal, 
infusing into it a practical character more in accord. 
ance with the activities of the age, it is also claimed 
that the cultivation and learned habits and associa- 
tions of college life tend no less happily to infuse 
into the technical studies that broad and generous 
culture without which they may make skilled work- 
men, but not professional men. 


Dr. Wickersham invited one of the French 
Delegation to give the Association some in- 
formation in reference to the polytechnic 
schools of France. 

M. Berger responded at some length, in 
the French language. 

The discussion of the President’s address 
on ‘* The Centennial and its Lessons’ being 
now in order upon the programme, 

Prof. Allen, before proceeding to the sub- 
ject, said that he had been edified and in- 
structed by Dr. Cattell’s paper, and was re- 
solved to send his boys to Lafayette College, 
to get the highest order of technical instruc- 
tion ; but what snould he do with his girls? 
The question for us teachers, however, is, 
What shall we do about it in the schools where 
we are teaching the elementary branches? 
How shall they be best led up to the course 
the lecturer had so well marked out? We 
must begin by changing the curriculum, put- 
ting in the elements of some of the studies 
he mentioned, by bringing the children in 
contact with actual things, and teaching them 
facts concerning them. Until we thus 
broaden the common school course, little 
progress will be made in this direction. 

One point in the President’s address 
needed special emphasis—the absolute neces- 
sity of instructing our pupils in written ex- 
pression. There isa great deficiency in this 
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matter all over our land ; and one of the best 
means of correcting their language and form- 
ing good habits of expression is lost. If you 
want to teach your child to use language cor- 
rectly, make him write it; the results will 
justify the process. Again, the President 
made a point on concrete teaching. Instead 
of putting a botany book into a child’s hand 
to shut out the flower, take away the book 
and let him first study the flower. Whatever 
you choose to call this, it is the only method 
that will lead up to polytechic schools. We 
must appetize the pupils by contact with 
things. This is the secret of the fact that 
our successful men are mostly boys who come 
from our farms, where they early come in 
contact with the forces of nature, and of life, 
and have to think’ for themselves. He hoped 
the teachers would not forget this lesson, but 
utilize it in their work. 

After a duet by Miss Calloway and Prof. 
Hall—‘‘ Music on the Waves’’—and an- 
nouncement of to-morrow’s programme, As- 
sociation adjourned. 


ar 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE Association was called to order at 9 
o’clock. The session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. A. Harris. 

Music—‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.”’ 

A letter was read from the Vice-Minister 
of the Educational Department of Japan, 
regretting the inability of himself and col- 
leagues to be present at this session, owing 
to previous engagements. 

Supt. Luckey moved that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to inquire whether 
Cresson could accommodate the next session 
of this body. 

_ Mr. Maris requested that the motion be 

amended so as to call for a special commit- 
tee of five, as the Executive Committee were 
fully occupied; and the motion was so 
amended. 

Mr. I. S. Geist asked that the powers of 
the committee be extended to the considera- 
tion of other places. 

Supt. Luckey further amended his motion 
that a committee of five be appointed to 
consider and report upon a place of meeting 
for the next session of the Association. 

The motion was agreed to, and the chair 
appointed the following committee: Messrs. 
G. J. Luckey, D. W. Bartine, Wm. Noet- 
ling, C. H. Verrill and W. C. Tilden. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The first order of the morning was then 
taken up—the following resolution being 
offered by Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld : 

Wuereas, The subject of our Normal Schools is 
of very great importance, and the necessity of some 
early action is urgent; Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed 
by the President of this Convention, whose duty it 
shall be to take up the subject of our Normal School 
law and the policy based upon it, the needs of the 
schools pecuniarily and professionally, and make 
such suggestions and propose such changes in the 
present law and present policy as shall seem to them 
best after the widest possible consideration of the 
matter; and further, to prepare an address to the 
legislature on the subject, with the aim of securing 
careful, patient and thorough consideration of the 
question by that body, and of obtaining such legisla- 
tion relating thereto as may give us a truer and more 
successful policy for the Normal Schools in our com- 
monwealth, 

Dr. Brooks moved the adoption of the 
resolution, which was seconded. 

Mr. Luckey said the resolution was en- 
tirely too vague; we want something more 
definite. The committee, if appointed, 
should be instructed what to do. There 
should be some definite expression by this 
meeting concerning the future management 
of the Normal Schools. He thought every- 
body who was not directly interested would 
agree that we should either have state schools 
in reality, or cut off all state aid and con- 
nection. Let the state appropriate money 
to buy these buildings, if necessary; let the 
state pay the faculty and regulate their 
standard, and thus make them state institu- 
tions. The unfavorable influence of local 
interests under the present system must be 
patent to everybody. If the state supported 
the schools, they would not need to receive 
children as pupils, in order to keep them 
alive. They would be lifted above their 
present level, and made worthy of the name 
they bear. He hoped this committee would 
be instructed to report to the legislature in 
favor of taking the schools out ot the hands 
of local boards of trustees and placing them 
under full control of the state. 

Dr. Brooks said there were two stand- 
points from which the subject might be 
treated—with reference to the system, and 
with reference to their work. By consider- 
ing these two aspects separately, we shall 
have a more intelligent discussion. Much 
of the antagonism we meet with concerns the 
work of theschools; but he believed the work 
to be better than the system. Like all human 
things, both system and work have their de- 
fects; yet he thought Normal Schools showed 
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no more or greater imperfections than the 
other educational agencies of the country. 

Of the stronger criticisms, selected from 
a large number of weak ones, are these: 
1. That we have too many academic pupils. 
2. That our students do not remain long 
enough in the profession to pay the state for 
its appropriations. 3. That there is too 
much local control, and not enough power 
in the state. With regard to the first, the 
percentage who do not contemplate teach- 
ing issmalj ; and though the time may come 
when an ideal system shall exclude all these, 
thus far the state has received manifold bene- 
fits from these ‘‘academic’’ pupils. Second, 
he had been surprised on looking over his 
catalogue yesterday to find that the students 
remain in the proiession so long. The ladies 
of course, having distinguished themselves 
as teachers, are apt to be sought for as house- 
keepers; but they stand out against it as 
long as possible, as long as they think it safe. 
And when they become wives, the state loses 
nothing ; they make good mothers, and pre- 
pare their husbands to become good school 
directors, or become such themselves where 
the people have sufficient liberality and in- 
telligence to elect them. Third, as the large 
majority of our students come from a dis- 
tance, the ‘‘local’’ objection falls. 

It is to be remembered that these Normal 
Schools, like Topsy, grew up of themselves ; 
the state, instead of fostering them, was at 
first indifferent, even antagonistic. If our 
educators had waited on the legislature they 
would probably have been waiting to-day. 
The Normal Schools are, so to speak, an ac- 
cident of the system ; no wonder then that 
they are imperfect. When they began their 
work they could get only academic pupils— 
the teachers were too poor to come. But we 
took those who came, and indoctrinated 
them, and made teachers of them. There 
are hundreds of good schools to-day whose 
success testifies that those ‘‘ academic’’ pupils 
are a blessing to the state. 

Mr. Luckey said Dr. Brooks always made 
a good speech, and if this one had been 
made yesterday perhaps he would have been 
converted. He merely rose to set himself 
and his friends right. We are not anti-Nor- 
malmen. We honor the men who have been 
instrumental in building up the schools, and 
appreciate the success they have achieved ; 
but we do not want to stop where we are; we 
desire to finish their good work, and have 
true Normal Schools. 

Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks, said the 
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entire state control was not valid, and his 
remedy was very objectionable. It is always 
difficult for the state to manage educational 
institutions ; so many questions arise of a 
domestic, or semi-domesti¢ character, which 
are much better settled by local.authority— 
for example, the question of religious in- 
struction, or Bible reading. The present 
system works well—state aid and partial con- 
trol, with the chief control in the locality 
where the money was contributed to estab- 
lish them. The objection is made that the 
Normal Schools attack the treasury of the 
state, and by means of money raised by tax- 
ation of all the people are enabled to offer 
better advantages than other schools which 
receive no state aid, and are thus compelled 
to contribute to their own overthrow. The 
objection rests on facts, but does not weigh 
much when we are considering the educa- 
tional interests of the whole state. All great. 
public improvements necessarily come in 
contact with some individual interests ; but 
they do not stop for that. He thought the 
Normal schools arose to meet a want of the 
times, and their success proved that the 
money given them was a wise investment. 
It is true they are not strictly Normal 
Schools, but are academies to some extent ; 
and in so. far as they draw upon the com- 
munity for the means of giving this general . 
education, the objection is sound ; yet it is the 
part of wisdom not to tear down the house 
we live in before building another, but to 
hold on to what we have and improve it 
whenever we can. The Normal School men 
should not be too sensitive, but should in- 
vite criticism, and improve by it. 

Rev. A. R. Horne, Kutztown, favored the 
resolution and hoped the committee would 
consist of three Normal School men, three 
city and three county superintendents. The 
system needs speedy reconstruction in some 
particulars ; some of the points made by the 
other side are well taken, others not. It is 
not correct that our graduates do not re- 
main in the profession—the catalogues are 
sufficient answer to that. The objection 
that the higher courses are not what they 
should be, issound. The scientific and classi- 
cal coursesare failures of necessity ; no facul- 
ty of any school in the state could carry them 
with the other necessary work. They amount 
to nothing, and that is the reason so few 
take them. Money has been misappropri- 
ated in some cases to Normal Schools, and 
the Governor did right in his veto. Men 
should stop going into debt for buildings, 
and then asking the state to pay for them. 
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Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, did not blame the Normal 
Schools if their graduates left the profession, 


or left the common schools for higher insti- | 


tutions. He did blame the brick-and-mor- 
tar heresy which puts money into expensive 
buildings and then curtails the teachers’ sal- 
aries, and drives them out of the business. 
If the state gave its money to the purchase 
of apparatus and libraries, and the endow- 
ment of professorships, these higher courses 
would not be failures. Crippled as these 
Normal Schools are, by their own showing, 
how shall they bridge over the chasm be- 
tween common school and college? If the 
teachers themselves are not prepared in their 
professional schools to enter any respectable 
college, how shall they prepare their pupils 
to do it? And if they cannot, the boys 
who go through the so-called high schools 
will turn away from the college doors and 
lose the benefit of a liberal education. He 
was in favor of putting state money, notinto 
buildings, but into endowments and appa- 
ratus ; then we may hope to secure that thor- 
oughness in teaching which distinguishes the 
Fatherland. 

Dr. Brooks now took up the defects of 
the system itself. To the question of mak- 


ing these schools purely state schools, there 


are two sides. No one objects to the com- 
mon schools asking for state money and re- 
ceiving it, nor to the payment of county 
superintendents by the state; why then 
should not the same rule apply to the Nor- 
mal School, a part of the same system, or- 
ganically connected with all the others? 
The exclusively professional idea had been 
carried out in Massachusetts ; and, after com- 
paring results, the weight of authority is in 
favor of our own plan—academic and profes- 
sional instruction combined. Among the de- 
fects in the system he classed too great anum- 
ber of districts. The time may come when the 
. State will need twelve thoroughly equipped 
Normal Schools ; but it has not yet come. 
Then the method of location is absolutely and 
unconditionally wrong; and consequently 
some schools have been so ill placed as to 
unfit them for efficient work. Then the 
manner of their erection and acceptance is 
wrong. Energetic men raise money to start 
a school, it is located, the buildings are put 
up—the estimate was $30,000, and by the 
time they are finished they cost $100,o00o— 
they find themselves in debt, and come to 
the state for help. One school has thus a 
debt of $80,000, which could not be so un- 
less there were a defect in the system. The 
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course needs reconstruction from top to 
bottom. The-higher departments. are fail- 
ures, and the elementary grades too low. 

His own idea would be to make but a single 
course, taking as much time as the present 
scientific course, but differently arranged. 
But if we throw out the elementary course, 
we cut off the supply of teachers of the com- 
mon ungraded country schools, the majority 
of whom take only ‘the lower course, and 
not all of that; for, as already said, the 
work is mainly done by undergraduates. 
Millersville alone has three or four thousand 
of them in the schools doing good work— 
better work certainly than they could have 
done without their Normal training. Per- 
haps, instead of abolishing the elementary 
course, we might give a provisional certifi- 
cate at a certain point, good for two years 
only. Then our classical course should pre- 
pare for the Sophomore year in a good col- 
lege, and should include logic, political 
economy, universal history, the natural sci- 
ences, and history of education. Such a 
course would bridge the chasm between 
school and college so often referred to. 

Prof. Allen, one of the trustees of Mans- 
field Normal School, said we must abandon 
details, or we would soon come to swords’ 
points. This committee should be composed 
of practical men—experts, so to speak— 
who know what we need and will try to 
secure it. As to the undergraduate feature, 
it ought to be plain that if'a teacher attended 
a good Normal School but a single session, 
he and his school would be the better forit. 
To make the question more definite, he of- 
fered the following substitute for the resolu- 
tion under discussion: 

Resolved, That we recognize the necessity of Nor- 
mal Schools. ' 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed 
to remodel the system, so as to make these schools 
far more efficient, and to meet the demand fora much 
larger number of trained teachers. 

Resolved, That this committee be required to meet 
at Harrisburg, and make and publish their report two 
months prior to the session of the legislature. 


Mr. Hartman said the management of Nor- 
mal Schools was the province of the citizens, 
not of the state. The relation of the com- 
mon school and the Normal School to the 
state is identical. 

Supt. S. A. Baer, Berks, moved to amend 
the substitute, by requiring the proposed 
committee to report to the next session of 
this Association, and to publish their report 
two months in advance of the meeting. 

Prof. Allen said we could not wait so long ; 
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it was a life-preserver for some of the schools 
that was now wanted. 

Supt. Baer deprecated any hasty action. 
We need to be cautious and deliberate in 
dealing with so important a matter. 

Dr. Taylor thought the committee should 
report at Harrisburg next winter, and that 
the last amendment was useless. He hoped 
this discussion would be continued until we 
have the benefit of the best thoughts of all. 
If there is no time now, let us postpone it 
until afternoon. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee said we had already trespassed too 
far upon the time to resume the morning pro- 
gramme, and might as well finish this subject 
of Normal Schools now as hereafter. 

Dr. Taylor said it seemed one must be very 
careful not to tread on somebody’s toes ; but 
he was free to say that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania are fully convinced that defects exist 
in their Normal Schools, and expect us to 
apply our wisdom to correcting them. As 
has been said, one difficulty is that there are 
too many of them, and the faculty is too 
small in numbers to teach all that is prom- 
ised; of course, the higher courses are fail- 
ures. Of all things, we need institutions that 
shall do the work of Normal Schools; not 
as now, to become larger or smaller acace- 
mies supported by the state. The feature of 
local control has been highly recommended 
here ; but when instead of endeavoring to 
carry out the great idea of a Normal School, 
it is made a bone of contention between the 
followers of John Calvin and George Fox at 
every election of trustees, and the candidates 
devote themselves to hunting for proxies, it 
is not hard to see that, under such circum- 
stances, there is little room for healthy 
growth. He agreed with the speaker who 
referred to the ‘‘ brick-and-mortar heresy ;’’ 
all the states but Pennsylvania have dis- 
covered the prime necessity of wisdom and 
scholarship. The college men tell us that 
we are not doing thorough work; and we 
never will in this department until the Nor- 
mal School is confined to its own proper 
business, the training of teachers. He hoped 
this committee would investigate thoroughly 
and report at Harrisburg ; and that the De- 
partment would take such measures as would 
make all the schools worthy the respect and 
confidence of the people. 

Mr. Buehrle said the law should be 
changed in regard to the faculty of these 
schools. It explicitly fixes the qualifica- 
tions of a common-school teacher; but 
makes no such specification for the Normal 
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School professor. Some time ago he had 
met a young man of eighteen years, who 
was ‘‘professor of history’? in a Normal 
School. He did not know whether this was 
the case in other schools. But the law 
which fixes a standard for the least, should 
do the same for the highest position. Why 
must a common:school teacher be required 
to hold a certificate, and his teacher require 
none? So far as he saw, the trustees may 
elect any one they please to be a ‘‘profes- 
sor’? in a Normal School. Doubtless this 
defect in the law is responsible for some of 
the faults complained of. Why, aman might 
even become principal of a Normal School, 
without any knowledge of the requirements 
of the position or of the training of teach- 
ers! Still more, the law provides no stand- 
ard for those who are admitted as its bene- 
ficiaries to be students in these schools. 
They may be unfit physically and mentally, 
but there is no means of excluding them, 
We are told by implication that this does 
not concern us, and that we are ‘‘attacking”’ 
the Normal Schools. This is not so. We 
are called upon as superintendents, and the 
law makes it our duty, to examine the teach- 
ers they send us—that is, the undergradu- 
ates—and when we find defects, it is our 
right and our duty to point them out. Let 
the state first properly endow the professor- 
ships and fill the chairs with competent 
men, and receive no pupils but suchas show 
physical fitness and mental aptness ; and 
then make magnificent provision for their 
instruction and qualifications. 

Prof. Channing Stebbins, of Shippens- 
burg, said that many of these schemes leave 
out the essential factor called human nature ; 
and therefore they must be failures. It is 
easy to imagine an ideal school, with mag- 
nificent equipment ; but with a people like 
ours, how long will it be before we get 
them? What we immediately want of our 
Normal Schools, is to provide us with teach- 
ers for our country schools; and they are 
doing it—through their undergraduates. We 
must meet the demand of the hour; this is 
the state of things now, and it will not be 
materially changed for ten years at least. 
What we do teach, then—and in many cases 
it is but little, by reason of shortness of 
time—let us teach thoroughly. The greater 
good is accomplished by that system which 
elevates the mass, even a little ; and he be- 
lieved this elementary course was doing it. 
Therefore he hoped it would be let alone, 
and nothing done here or elsewherg that 
would cripple its usefulness. 
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Prof. Allen reminded Mr. Buehrle that the 
law calls for six liberally-educated and cul- 
tured teachers in a Normal School. The 
latter inquired who was to judge of that 
qualification. To which the former replied : 
‘¢ A Board of eighteen Trustees, six of them 
appointed by the State Department, and the 
unanimous vote ofall being required to elect. 
Would the state appoint men who would vote 
for incompetent teachers ?’’ Mr. B. thought 
the law should define the standard, and pro- 
vide for thorough examination of all candi- 
dates for these positions. It seems unfair that 
candidates for positions elsewhere under the 
system should be required to pass examina- 
tion while teachers in tle training schools of 
the state are exempt from such requirement. 

Supt. Baer now withdrew his pending 
amendment, and offered another, which was 
accepted by Prof. Allen, and the third reso- 
lution then read as follows : 

Resolved, That this committee be required to make 
their report, and publish the same in Zhe School 
Fournal, prior to December 1, 1876. 

Supt. Luckey said that, as to the pay of 
teachers, which had been referred to, he be- 
lieved school boards would generally pay 
what a teacher was worth. It was so in his 
locality, and he thought it was so everywhere. 
Teachers fix their own salaries. If a man 
receives but $45 a month it is pretty good 
evidence that he is worth no more. 

Prof. Griswold, of Bloomsburg, said that 
what this country most needs is a higher order 
of citizenship. That is only to be secured 
through an efficient system of common- 
schools; and this again depends entirely 
upon the efficiency of the teachers. Any- 
thing that elevates the standard of the teach- 
ers’ profession, then, should be encouraged 
by the state; and he claimed that the Nor- 
mal Schools, imperfect as they are, are 
doing this. No person can be instructed in 
our Normal principles—for we are not mere 
academies, as all well-informed. persons 
know—without becoming able to teach bet- 
ter than before. The professors in these 
schools are compelled by law to do this 
special work—to prepare the pupils for ex- 
amination in professional studies—without 
receiving any equivalent from the state. The 
only shape in which the school can receive 
any compensation for the work it does for 
the state is by special appropriation ; there 
is no provision in the general law. This he 
thought is unjust to these institutions. 

Mr. Hartman inquired whether the schools 
complied with the spirit of the law, in offer- 
ing their buildings for acceptance by the 





state ; or whether they came with them un- 
paid for, hoping to pay their debts out of a 
state appropriation? 

Prot. Griswold said his own school was 
all right in that respect; of the others he 
was not advised. ~ 

Miss Martha Schofield thought there were 
in the minds of many women present good 
strong thoughts that ought to be spoken. 
There are women here capable of taking 
hold and helping the men through. In this 
Normal School question, as in many others, 
you need the help of the women of the land, 
who are the teachers of its children. She 
asked that woman be represented upon this 
important committee. The organization of 
these Normal Schools, in which women have 
so large an interest, should have the benefit 
of woman’s thoug ah 

Miss Elizabeth, Lloyd was glad there was 
another woman braver than herself to open 
the way. She wished to speak directly to 
the question, and especially with reference 
to the ‘‘academic’’ pupils so often men- 
tioned. She supposed it would be admit- 
ted that a teacher must know something be- 
fore teaching it; and, if so, then they must 
get their academic training somewhere. 
Where shall it be? In many places there is 
no high school; or, if there is, it does not 
give the needed training. Now, if this kind 
of instruction is excluded from the Normal 
School, and its course limited to the strictly 
professional, where and how shall those who 
would become teachers get the knowledge 
which the Normal School is to teach them 
to impart? It seemed to her that the Nor- 
mal Schools must do this work until there 
should be a state High School in every dis- 
trict, where youth may acquire a thorough 
education. Then the state might convert 
the twelve Normal Schools into higher 
academies, and crown the whole with a true 
Normal School for the technical work of 
training. When something of this kind is 
done, then, and not till then, shall we have 
thorough, well-trained teachers. 

The substitute of Prof. Allen, as modified 
at Supt. Baer’s suggestion, was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

The President announced that Dr. De- 
Motta, commissioner of education from Bra- 
zil, was present, and would be heard from 
later during the session. 

Dr. Brooks moved that the representatives 
of foreign governments be requested to en- 
roll themselves as honorary members. 

Co. Supt. B. F. Shaub, of Lancaster, read 
a paper on ‘‘County and Local Supervision.”’ 
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COUNTY AND LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


: B. F. SHAUB,. 

Serer question of school supervision is an old one, 

and it is also an important one. I do not sup- 
pose that I shall be able to present any new argu- 
ment in its favor; but, believing that the question 
has not yet been properly solved, and believing also 
that upon its proper solution depend the success and 
permanency of our schools, I have consented, at the 
request of the Executive Committee, to begin the 
discussion of this question at this meeting. 

And allow me to say that I hope this Association 
will not, as heretofore, leave this question where it 
found it, but that some action will be taken looking 
to the legal establishment of the proper supervision 
of the public schools of this commonwealth. 

I. SUPERVISION OF CITY SCHOOLS. 

But little need be said upon this subject. There 
are only a few cities in the state that do nct have 
proper supervision of their schools. Some of the 
boroughs and smaller cities have supervision for some 
time, and then for some time have it not. In order 
to avoid these irregularities, and to establish uni- 
formity, the word “ may” should be stricken from 
the first clause of section 143 of the School Law, and 
the word “shall” inserted in its stead. If this por- 
tion of the Law be satisfactory in other respects, this 
slight but important change will make the Zaw all 
that need be desired in this respect, 

The efficiency of the schools then will depend 
upon the efficiency of the supervising officer and of 
the teacher. 

Il, SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

One of the most incomplete and most unsatisfac- 
tory portions of the present school law is that which 
relates to the supervision of country schools. 

It would seem as though the proper solution of 
this question were attended with many difficulties. 
I am inclined to think that this is true, believing 
also that, if proper attention were given to the mat- 
ter, it could and would be much improved. 

Connected with the supervision of country schools 
are two things, at least, which demand and shoula 
receive immediate attention. They are closer super- 
vision, and an equitable mode of fixing the salaries 
of supervising officers, They are of equal import- 
ance; but I shail discuss the first only, and in so 
doing shail present, first, a few brief arguments in 
favor of closer supervision. 

I. One argument in favor of closer supervision ‘is 
found in the present condition of the schools, under a 
loose system of supervision as compared with their 
condition under no supervision whatever. The 
present public school system of Pennsylvania is con- 
sidered a good one. It has accomplished much. 
Both in town and country are: evidences of its life, 
its vigor, its utility, and its hold upon the affections 
of the people. 

But it is those cities and boroughs only that have 
had efficient school supervision, in which the system 
has been thoroughly tested, that have obtained the 
most satisfactory results, and in which the money ex- 
pended for public school education has yielded am- 
ple returns. 

Before county supervision was established, it was 
well known and deeply felt by all intelligent and 
thoughtful educators, that if the schools were to ac- 
complish anything, if the school system itself was not 
to become a mere farce through the ignorance and ob- 
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stinacy of those who administered its provisions, 
some system of supervision was absolutely necessary, 
Hence the establishment of the county superin. 
tendency, even in the face of very much opposition, 

And if the public schools of Pennsylvania have 
been improved under the present system of loose 
supervision, much more would they be improved 
under a proper system of close supervision. And I 
think it is true that the establishment of close super- 
vision would meet less opposition at the present time 
than was met in 1854, when the present system of 
supervision was established 

2. Closer supervision ts needed because the present 
supervision ts insufficient. The supervisory officers 
in each county at present consist of one superinfend- 
ent and the school directors in the county. 

As to supervision by the superintendent: It is well 
known that in most of the counties he has three, 
four, and in some, five times more to do than he 
should have. What kind of supervision can he give 
under such circumstances? It must be, and is, of 
the most superficial, insufficient, and therefore ineffi- 
cient, character. 

Suppose him to give advice and direction. He 
cannot come again before a year expires, and in 
many cases not before two years expire, to find out 
whether his directions have been followed. He isa 
stranger in the school, and cannot come often enough 
or remain long enough to feel the heart-beat of the 
school, and therefore cannot influence it to any ap- 
preciable degree. 

For the same reasons, he cannot help the teacher 
much; or extend his influence to the patrons of the 
school. Yet with all these drawbacks the county 
supervision has done much good. How much more 
might be done were it as close as it should be! 

As to supervision by directors: It is a farce. The 
few exceptions only make the farce more painfully 
evident, and in this case, if ever, “ prove the rule” 
with a vengeance. Intelligent school directors do 
not presume to superintend teaching, and ignorant 
men are not fit to do this, although more of the lat- 
ter than of the former class attempt it. 

In most cases the directors do not even supervise 
that part of the work for which they are competent. 
The condition of school houses, furniture, apparatus, 
grounds, etc.,is a sad commentary upon supervision 
by directors, Failing in this material part of the 
work, what can be expected of them in the higher 
and more important work of teaching? Excepting 
a small proportion of their number, they know noth- 
of the laws of the human mind, of modes of teaching, 
or even what is required in school material, such as 
rooms, furniture, etc. And their supervision, where 
practiced, is generally ignorant, inefficient, discour- 
aging to the teacher and school, and in some cases 
positively injurious. 

3. Closer supervision will improve the schools. 
There is no use in ignoring the fact that many of the 
country schools are not doing near what they should, 
nor what they would if properly inspected and di- 
rected. The education which many of them furnish 
is the most abominable quackery. 

The annual reports of county superintendents do 
not tell'the who/e story. The vast amount of ineffi- 
ciency and mediocrity is not heard of; and we de- 
lude ourselves and the people into the belief that the 
schools are flourishing as green bay trees. We, too, 
often state the facts as we would have them, not as they 
are. It would seem as though we were satisfied 
with the schools as they are. I, for one,am not. I 
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s 
presume that in my own county there is as large a 
proportion of good schools as in any other county in 
the state, yet in it there is a large number of schools 
suffering from a lack of supervision and direction. 

It is really painful to observe the entire lack of 
system, and the great waste of time, labor and money, 
both in the management of the schools by the teach- 
ers and in the management of school affairs by the 
directors, which is permitted to exist in some dis- 
tricts. Teachers fail to do good work, not because 
they are careless or indifferent, but because they have 
but little experience, do not know how to work. They 
need direction, frequent inspection, judicious instruc- 
tion, careful watching, constant drilling. Under a 
proper system of supervision these things can be at- 
tended to; under the present system they can not. I 
know some teachers who are doing a good work in 
borough schools, having a general superintendent, 
who were almost failures in similar schools having no 
close supervision. 

The schools, being improved under a system of 
close supervision, as they certainly will be, school 
sentiment will strengthen and develop more rapidly 
than at present. Teachers will become better quali- 
fied professtonally,athing which will not soon occur 
under the present system. There is not, at present, 
much difficulty in forcing teachers to a higher plane 
of intellectual qualifications. The superintendents by 
their annual examinations, and the normal schools 
especially, are doing this work and doing it well. 
But what then? More than this is required to make 
successful teachers. Graduation by a college or nor- 
mal school is evidence of some things, but not of suc- 
cessful work in the school-room. To do good work 
there one must have proper experience, or be under the 
direction of some one who has had such experience. 

Whilst close supervision is not a panacea for all the 
ills which country schools are heir to, it is the only 
thing which will put them forward speedily in the 
line of progress, and which will cause them to ap- 
proach that rank and excellence found only in those 
cities, districts and boroughs having such supervision. 

4. Closer supervision ts needed upon economical 
grounds, Under the present system time is wasted 
at the beginning of the session. There is no system 
in beginning the school, no systematic record to aid 
in starting them, and the result is that much time is 
lost in organizing them, if they be organized at all. 

Time is lost throughout the session. The teacher 
goes into his school at the beginning of the session 
unprepared to organize properly, works aimlessly 
through it, and the school closes with nothing defin- 
ite accomplished. The teacher may have worked 
hard, even to the extent of physically injuring him- 
self, but like the unskillful mechanic or the undi- 
rected workman, has done little or nothing, having 
wasted time and labor upon that which is non-essen- 
tial, whilst the essential has been entirely neglected. 

Hundreds of teachers, young, without experience, 
and without special fitness for teaching, are now em- 
ployed in our schools. Hundreds of the same will 
be employed for years to come. Yet these raw 
teachers would do good work if they were closely 
inspected. Much time and labor would thus be 
saved which is now wasted. Superintendents could 
look after school property. Houses, grounds, furni- 
ture, etc., would not be so much neglected as they 
now are; and thus a great waste would be stopped, 
a waste almost sufficient to pay fifty per cent. of the 
cost of closer supervision. True economy demands 
such supervision. 
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5. Closer supervision is needed, in order to make 
the system of supervision symmetrical and complete. 
The framers of the pféSent law foresaw this when 
they provided for optiotial district supervision, They 
well knew that whilst county supervision was an ab- 
solute, pressing necessity, without district supervision 
the teaching force would be like an army having 
generals and colonels, but no captains. Is it not 
time that the organization be completed ? 

This brings me to the consideration of a plan by 
which the supervision can be made more thorough, 
and the organization of theteaching forces completed. 

6. Plan for securing closer supervision. In my 
opinion, the supervision needed cannot, or rather 
will not, be secured without legislation. The pro- 
vision now in the law concerning district supervision 
is not regarded. Only 2t7 secretaries are employed 
as district superintendents, York county having 46 
so employed, the largest number for 1875. I think 
the present law expects or asks too much of directors. 
They should not be expected to supervise schools to 
any great extent. I am sure that they do not do it. 
And I do not blame them for their “ masterly inac- 
tivity”? in this respect. Indeed, I believe they do 
more work for less pay, and receive more abuse from 
those whom they labor to benefit, than any other 
class of officers in the state. They have done all 
that should be expected of them, and many of them 
have done more, 

The present system of optional local supervision is 
in the same condition in which optional county super- 
vision would have been to-day. In other words, 
optional county supervision would have been just as 
inefficient, inert, and insignificant as optional district 
supervision now is. The present optional law will 
never, in my opinion, give to the schools the proper 
local or close supervision. And had the law estab- 
lishing county supervision been an of¢ional one, not 
one-half the counties in the state would to-day have 
county superintendents. In some cases it is neces-, 
sary for the law to lead, and it is just as clearly so in 
the effort to establish closer local supervision, as it 
was in 1854 to establish general county supervision, 

I present the following as one of several plans : 

Provide bv law for an increase in the number of 
county superi itendents, and that they shall be paid 
by the state. Counties having less than 150 schools, 
one superintendent ; 150 to 250 schools, two superin- 
tendents ; 250 fo 350schools, three superintendents ; 
350 to 450 schools, four superintendents; and soon. 
This would make the number of county superinten- 
dents one hundred and forty-two (142) instead of 
sixty-five (65), as at present. 

The cost of this supervision, at the rate now paid, 
would be but little over twice the present cost, The 
rate, however, will fall somewhat below the present 
rate, and twice the amount now paid will cover all 
expenses of salaries. This amount paid out of the 
appropriation for 1875, would have reduced the 
aggregate amount paid to each school district asstate 
appropriation only thirty-five dollars ($35). For 
this trifling expense to each district the schools would 
be improved many per cent. No law affectihg the 
schools, has ever been passed which has done so 
much for their improvement as this law would do, 
at so slight a cost and in so short a time. 

The w ole question is mainly one of expense. 
This being settled, the other necessary provisions of 
the law, such as the mode of electing the superin- 
tendents, of fixing their salaries, etc.,can easily be 
adjusted, 
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The question then is, Can Pennsylvania afford to 
make her schools better? This is the real question, 
and my answer is that she can / I go further, and 
say that if she refuses to provide adeqnate inspec- 
tion, direction and supervision for her schools, she 
will lose money, talent, and her present high position 
in public school affairs. I shall favor the adoption 
of a resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee to whom this matter shall be referred, and 
also recommend that the state legislature be memo- 
rialized, to pass such a Jaw as it and the committee 
think best adapted to secure adeguaze supervision of 
the common schools of the state. 

I therefore offer the following resolution : 

Be it resolved, That a committee of five Superin- 
tendents be appointed by the Chair to prepare an 
address to the State Legislature, favoring closer 
supervision of the schools of the state; and also that 
said committee prepare for presentation to the Legis- 
lature a suitable and practical plan for carrying such 
supervision into effect. 


The discussion of Mr. Shaub’s paper was 
postponed until 3 p. m. 

Dr. Cattell offered the following resolu- 
tion, with some prefatory remarks : 

Resolved, That this Association hereby expresses 
its conviction of the importance, not only to teachers 
but also to all other persons interested in edu- 
cation, of a full account for popular use of the edu- 
cational exhibit of the Centennial, and that we re- 
spectfully suggest to the authorities of the Exhibi- 
tion, the Secretary of their Commission on Educa- 
tion, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, who was also Chairman of the 
Commission on Education and Sciences at the Vien- 
na Exposition, as eminently qualified to prepare such 
a report, both by reason of his official position and by 
his previous investigations and publications on the 
subject. 

Dr. Wickersham said he knew Dr. Hoyt, 
and of all American educators would have 
selected him for the work proposed. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Taylor moved that the author of the 
resolution (Dr. Cattell) be requested to pre- 
sent it, on behalf of the Association, to the 
proper Centennial authorities. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 2 p. m. 


-— 
—_> 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





PENED the exercises of the afternoon, 
with a duet, ‘‘ Carnival of Venice.”’ 
On motion, a Committee on Resolutions 
was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Robert 
Curry, Geo. P. Beard, W. H. Parker, Geo. 
H. Richards, and Miss Anna R. Bailey. 
Prof. C. H. Verrill, on behalf of the 
chairman (Supt. Luckey), who had been 
obliged to leave, reported from the com- 
mittee on place of meeting, as follows: 


The committee appointed to take into donsidera- 
tion a place of meeting for the session of 1877, beg 
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leave to report as follows: First choice, Altoona; 
second choice, Erie. 

On motion of Prof. Buehrle, the report 
was received and committee discharged. 

Mr. I. S. Geist moved that the next ses- 
sion of the Association be held at Erie. 

Mr. W. H. Parker moved to amend by 
striking out ‘‘Erie,’’ and inserting Altoona, 

Prof. Verrill said he had not voted with 
the majority of the committee, because he 
thought in justice we should go ‘to Erie. 
Four years ago, at Philadelphia, we had se- 
lected that place, but before the time for 
the session their largest hotel was burned 
down, and they were unable to accommo- 
date us ; so we went to Pittsburgh. They 
think the hotel will not burn down again, 
and are anxious to have us come. 

Mr. Woodruff said we had gone to Altoona 
once during the war, and found insufficient 
accommodation and superfluous noise. He 
hoped the amendment would be voted down. 

The President said, as Erie had no repre- 
sentative on this floor and the superintendent 
had written to him, he felt it but justice to 
add that the promise of unbounded hospitality 
would be fully redeemed. 

The amendment was voted down, and the 
motion in favor of going to Erie was then 
unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, re- 
ported verbally from the committee on Re- 
form in Spelling. Last year the hope was 
expressed that action would be taken by the 
American Philological Association with 
which our committee might codperate. There 
has been no emphatic, practical action, but 
the course of events favors the hope that in 
the immediate future something practical will 
be done in the direction of reform in spelling. 
The committee of the Philological Associa- 
tion reported the principles of an ideal alpha- 
bet as a guide for efforts at reform, and all 
the members of that learned body acquiesced 
in the necessity of reform according to these 
principles. There has been a movement in 
several states towards legislative action, and 
as all committees on this subject, from vari- 
ous bodies, seem to have reported progress 
this year and to have been continued, he 
hoped the same would be done here. He 
would therefore report progress, and ask that 
the committee be continued another year. 

On motion, the committee was continued, 
as desired. 

Dr. Fairfield having left the state, on mo- 
tion Prof. J. W. Westlake was substituted for 
him on said committee. 

M. Valens, one of our French visitors 
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from the Centennial, favored the Association 
with a selection on the piano. 


CLOSER SUPERVISION NEEDED. 


Supt. B. F. Shaub offered the following 
resolution, it being the order for this hour : 

Resolved, That a committee of five superinten- 
dents be appointed by the Chair to prepare an ad- 
dress to the State Legislature, favoring closer super- 
vision of the public schools of the state; and also 
that said committee prepare for presentation to the 
Legislature a suitable and practicable plan for carry- 
ing such supervision into effect. 

Supt. Jesse Newlin, of Schuylkill, said 
the Normal Schools had had their field day, 
and this was the time for county superin- 
dents, directors and teachers—for all these 
are directly interested here.. He hoped all 
would take part in the discussion. He would 
speak only of his own personal experience. 
It was wise to select Lancaster county to 
open this discussion, as it ha. the largest 
number of schools under one man’s super- 
vision—over five hundred. Schuylkill county 
has four hundred and forty-five, and the sec- 
ond or third longest school term—over eight 
months. He was now serving his fourteenth 
consecutive year as superintendent, and so 
far as his visiting of schools was concerned, 
it was a good deal of a farce. He visited 


all the schools once during the year, those 
which were nearest the centre twice,and a very 
few three times. The teachers are often ner- 
vous until the Superintendent’s annual visit 
has been made, and after that they frequently 


became lethargic. Visitation by directors 
and secretaries is of little account. In sev- 
eral districts of the county the board had 
elected an extra teacher to visit all the schools 
and report monthly. The results of this 
have proved that the schools need closer 
supervision. Ina large county much of a 
superintendent’s time is required for exami- 
nation. He had had fifty examinations last- 
ing one, two or three days each, taking from 
‘the last week in May to the first week in 
October. Add to this a week for County 
Institute, and little time is left for visitation 
of over four hundred schools. Sometimes 
he was compelled to break the Fourth Com- 
mandment by traveling upon the Sabbath, in 
the conscientious effort to perform his duty. 
Some provision should be made to give each 
school two official visits during the term, one 
near the beginning and one near the end, by 
the same. officer, who could thus judge of 
the progress made and whether his sugges- 
tions at the opening had been regarded. 
We must consider the depth any new 
measure will reach into the treasury. Per- 
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haps the division into counties is mot the 
best possible: he had thought it might be 
better to have a superintendent for each 
senatorial district, and under him a local 
superintendent for every thirty or forty 
schools. In a single visit to a new teacher, 
the superintendent will see defects and give 
advice; and he needs a second visit (which 
should include an examination before the 
board) to test the work and see if his sugges- 
tions have been carried out. Where he had 
been able to make a second visit, he found 
this plan to work a wonderful change, and 
create a greater interest in the schools. He 
proposed this year to hold institutes in dif- 
ferent districts early in the term, find out 
their wants and suggest improvements, and 
by subsequent visitation see how it worked. 
Of the twenty-eight boroughs of his county 
several had local superintendents, and the 
utility of closer supervision is very apparent 
wherever the experiment has been tried. 

Mr. Geo. H. Richards, of Lancaster, said 
he had come here chiefly to hear this ques- 
tion discussed. It had been brought before 
this body at Shippensburg, and passed over 
with but the slightest notice, and he hoped 
it would receive proper attention now. The 
necessity of trained teachers is recognized ; 
the fact that many are in the business who 
are not well qualified is admitted ; hence the 
need of thorough ané competent supervi- 
sion. The teachers are not usually lazy or 
indifferent, but are willing to learn ; what 
we want is somebody to aid them. The 
present agency of county superintendents, 
valuable as it is, cannot cover the ground, 
as has been shown; the testimony is that 
where local supervision has been tried, it 
has been successful. We cannot look to 
the Normal Schools to supply us with 
trained teachers for many years to come ; 
increasing their capacity to five hundred 
students each would not meet the want ; let 
us, then, do what we can to help those who 
must teach in our schools; and the election 
of a local superintendent, a teacher of ex- 
perience who will visit and aid and encourage 
the young teacher, is probably the best thing: 
that can now- be done. 

Mr. J. E. Cochran, of Chester, had felt 
the want of somebody to show him how to 
teach, during his early experience. The- 
county superintendent came, pointed out 
the faults in his work, but had not time to 
show him how to correct them. A teacher 
of experience who would come into the 
school, take the class and give the young 
teacher a practical lesson in teaching when 
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he needed it, would save many years of poor 
work, and its ill effects upon the pupils. 
These local officers should be persons who 
have done the work successfully themselves, 
know the defects of others, and are not 
afraid to point them out. 

Mr. Boyd said the great corporations un- 
derstand this matter of supervision, and we 
might take a lesson from them. He be- 
lieved that in every district employing ten 
teachers, it would pay to elect eleven, and 
have the extra teacher employed as district 
superintendent. The lawshould be changed 
so that instead of ‘‘may’’ in the provision 
for these officers, it would -read ‘‘shall.’’ 
But meanwhile the plan just proposed would 
answer. Some districts would gladly pay 
the expense themselves ; but he saw no rea- 
son why the state should not share it, The 
establishment of such officers would have a 
very beneficial effect upon the teachers’ work. 

Mr. W. H. Parker said he was from Phil- 
adelphia, where they know no superinten- 
dent, but he was anxious that the city should 
be included in the general system. He knew 
of some places where an extra teacher was 
elected as had been recommended. The di- 
rectors have entire control as to the number 
of teachers employed; and any district 
which is willing to pay for supervision can 
have it under the law in that way. A close 
system of supervision would test the know- 
edge of the teacher and his ability to impart 
instruction—the former only, and that im- 
perfectly, is reached by the present sytem 
of examination. Visitation of directors is 
of little value, and often does more harm 
than good. We need such a system of super- 
vision as will both aid and test the teacher. 

Dr. Wickersham said it was in the power 
of any School Board to elect an additional 
teacher tosupervise their schools, by making 
him principal ; and he believed it would be 
profitable every way—even in dollars and 
cents—to employ such teachers. 

Mr. B. F. Morey, of Monroe, said it 
would not be just to base the apportionment 
of superintendents upon the number of 
schools. In some counties with large terri- 
tory and few schools, the labor of a super- 
intendent is as great as in the larger coun- 
ties. Allowance must be made for this in 
-any legislative provision. 

On motion of Dr. Brooks, M. Laporte, of 
the French Mission, was invited to give an 
account of the method of inspection of 
schools in France, and he did so, in his own 
language—but was not generally understood. 

Robt. Curry, esq., of the State Depart- 
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ment, said a local superintendent to every 
fifty schools, who would organize his dis- 
trict, hold institutes, assign their work to 
teachers, and give them advice and assist- 
ance in doing it, would be a profitable in- 
vestment. He could include in his reports 
the condition of the school property, which 
directors are supposed to keep in repair. 
Such an officer would get as much work 
done in one year as is now done in five, and 
instead of an additional expense, would 
insure a vast saving. 

The resolution, after an amendment by 
Mr. Parker striking out the word ‘‘superin- 
tendents,’’ was agreed to. 

Music—‘‘ The Slave,’’ by Miss Calloway. 

Prof. F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, Pa., reada 
paper on ‘‘ The New Era in Public Schools.” 


THE NEW ERA IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


F, A. ALLEN. 


MOST fitting time is this for the introduction 

of a new era in public schools, We have just 
passed over the threshold of and into a new century. 
Specimens of the best perfected work of the civilized 
nations of the earth have been brought to us, and to- 
day we may see at the World’s Exposition in Phila- 
delphia the results of the combined and concentrated 
wisdom, labor and skill of six thousand years. 

Never before has there been such an opportunity 
for measuring our progress as now. Heretofore our 
standard of measurement has been our own, and we 
have lengthened or shortened it as our pride or 
humility dictated. Naturally given to bragging and 
boasting, and having been successful as a nation, we 
are inflated and flushed with pride, and are, there- 
fore, poorly fitted to properly adjust and rightly de- 
termine results. Men in mid-ocean can know 
nothing of the ebb and flow of tides. So we, judg- 
ing our work by our work, can obtain no certain re- 
sults as to our progress. It is sometimes well to 
measure our corn in other people’s half bushels, and 
weigh by scales not our own. For by so doing we 
are much surer of ascertaining whether we weigh 
sixteen or ¢ez ounces to the pound. 

During the past quarter of a century much has 
been said and done in this country touching public 
school education. So that to-day, so far as our 
own state is concerned, we have about all th? 
we can reasonably ask for, touching laws or legisla- 
tive enactments. Indeed, I see not how any addi- 
tional laws could materially affect our schools. The 
difficulties do not lie in the organic structure of the 
system, 

Every third man you meet has a plan for greatly 
improving our schools, and he feels quite certain that 
if he could get into the legislature he could remedy all 
defects. But we have found, from years of sad ex- 
perience, that the most of men, who are sane and 
generally sensible about other things, when they be- 
gin to legislate about school matters, show a great 
want of judgment and good sense. We have had 
too much theorizing, and many of us have found that 
theory often soars where practice has to creep, 

It is about time to get down to hard-pan in this 
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common-school work. We have been surface-crop- 
ping about long enough. The farm has been cleared, 
stumps extracted, stones picked and fields laid out 
and fenced. But we have used, like many of the 
Mississippi cotton-growers, a single mule and shovel- 
plow. The seed we have sown has been poor, and 
the crop raised undesirable and unmerchantable. 
What we want and must have is, not only deeper 
plowing, but sub-soiling, and the sowing and plant- 
ing of that which goes to feed and sustain a nation. 

Our schools are of doing the work they ought to 
do. They are wasting too much time if studying 
unimportant things, having little or no essential con- 
nection with the subjects under consideration. Think 
of the useless trash yearly taught in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography and spelling. Too much prom- 
inence, and too much time, are given to these branch. 
es. While a certain amount of them is absolutely 
essential, they should not be studied to the exclusion 
of those of equal importance. 

The recognition of a few generally-conceded facts 
touching the subject of schools, together with a few 
changes and modifications of the methods of work- 
ing them, would not only increase their efficiency, 
and enhance their value—but the work obtained 
therein, together with its general results upon the 
incoming generations, would be a hundred per cent. 
better than it now is. 

I have no Utopian scheme to present, but plain, 
simple, straight-forward facts, gathered from more 
than a third of a century’s work and experience in 
this department of labor. Neither do I bring to you 
the doubtful ‘“‘might be’s,”’ or the still more doubtful 
and dubious “‘if’s”; but I shall speak of things that 
I have not only seen, but touched, felt and handled. 
So I ask a careful, candid hearing while presenting 
in a simple way the few thoughts contained in this 
paper. No attempt is made at an exhaustive argu- 
ment upon any of the points presented, but so to pre 
sent them as to draw out from this body a free, full 
and profitable discussion of the general subject under 
consideration. ; 

That our public schools are not doing the work 
they ought to-do, considering the time, talent and 
money expended, is a painful fact quite too promi- 
nent. Whatshall give them more vitality and effi- 
ciency ? Most certainly a new era ought speedily to 
dawn upon us. If so, what shall be its demands ? 

1. A change in the curriculum of school studies. 

2. Text books containing far less in quantity, but 
far better in quality, based and written upon the as- 
sumption that children of six years of aze £now some- 
_ thing, and that teachers have a fair share of common 
sense, together with some knowledge of the branches 
taught. 

3. A far less use of the text-book by both teacher 
and pupil, and more study of the szdject, as found in 
its practical applications to the business world. 

4. A better and far more sensible way of classify- 
ing studies and teaching them. 

These are the demands of to-day. But before pro- 
ceeding to speak upon these points, a few general 
statements should be made, for I know they will very 
likely enter into the discussion of the subject more 
or less. ; 

The mission of the public schools is not rightly un- 
derstood. These schools are not to make scholars, 
in the generally accepted meaning of that word, but 
to discover and put on the track those who have the 
ability and capacity to become scholars. They are 
a sort of diviner’s rod, revealers of occult things. 
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They spread all over the land, to the remotest ham- 
let, a net-work of galvanic wires, wakening into and 
giving life to seemingly dead, inert, worthless matter. 
They breathe into higher animal existence, dead in 
ignorance and sin, a better and nobler life. 

They go down to meet the incoming generations 
and lead them up to higher plains. They lift the 
masses up and out of ignorance, pauperism and con- 
sequent crime, to respectable, intelligent, moral man- 
hood. In short, the public school mission is, to make 
good men and women. To this end all must have 
equal opportunities as far as possible. Then all, ina 
certain sense, maybe leaders; and those who are not 
—better followers, and willing to bé led by intelli- 
gent men. 

Again, it is useless, idle and foolish to suppose at 
any time this side the millennial, that everybody will 
be educated. I care not how perfect the system, 
how adequate the means, how numerous and well 
provided the school buildings, or how well-trained 
and experienced the teachers, or how efficiently com- 
pulsory school laws may work, there will always be 
a class who will not be able to parse in ‘ Pope’s 
Essay on Man.” spell correctly the words they use, 
read intelligibly, if at all, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, solve problems in simple interest. or tell 
whether the Lord’s Prayer begins with “‘ Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” or “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 

There is another fact that might as well be stated 
here as elsewhere. All over.this broad lani will be 
found at the next centennial period, and so on to the 
next, until centennials shall be merged into mil- 
lennials, poor school-houses in poor and sparsely- 
populated districts, young and poor teachers who 
have had no experience or training in teaching, who 
have never seen a normal school. These things 
must needs be, for there must be beginnings and be- 
ginners. 

Of all those who enter the public schools, less than 
four per cent. ever get into the high school, academy 
or college. Their scholastic training ends with the 
masses in the ungraded or intermediate schools. 
Statistics reveal not only this, but another fact quite 
as important to understand, The great majority of 
pupils leave the schools at or before they are sixteen 
years of age. The period, therefore, for school work 
is very limited. The question then is, How much 
can be done between the years of six and sixteen, in 
schools kept open but little more than six months of 
the year? 

Our race is destined to toil either with the head, 
hand, or heart. The training in schools, thérefore, 
should be such as will make labor the most efficient 
possible, rendering man less a machine and more 
what God intended him to be—the regulator and 
controller of the forces that move and direct machines. 

To live and simply vegetate is not our destiny ; 
but to live sober, righteous, godly lives—developing 
and rightly using the talents, faculties and the capa- 
bilities God has given us, so that at the last we may 
bring to the Master’s feet, golden sheaves, richly 
laden with the best result of life’s harvest. 

Do our schools prepare us for this work, or do we 
have to obtain it elsewhere ? 

Suppose a man from the moon were to enter one 
of our school-houses and examine the books used, 
Think you he would be able to gather therefrom the 
employments of the people, their trades and profes- 
sions, or that old Mother Earth and the forces lying 
around, about and within her, were to be developed, 
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utilized and used for the comfort and happiness of 
man. 

And shall it ever be thus? Shall the masses of 
boys and girls leaving the schools at sixteen, live in 
and breathe an atmosphere more than fifty miles in 
height, and not know anything of its constituent ele- 
ments ? eat three meals a day, and know nothing of 
the nature and kinds of food they eat, or the processes 
of digestion, nutrition, or assimilation? read the daily 
papers containing telegraphic messages, see the vivid 
flashes of lightning, and hear the distant roll of thun- 
der, and know nothing of galvanism or electricity? 
see rain and snow, hail, dew and frost, the gorgeous 
rainbow spanning the heavens, and know nothing of 
their nature and cause? see boats propelled and cars 
drawn by steam, and know nothing of these powerful 
agents? read in the school the same old dog-eared 
and thumb-worn readers containing the dead past, 
while newspapers and magazines are filled with the 
living present, and know nothing of the men who 
wrote, or the times in which they lived, or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them? In short, shall the 
processes of manufacturing and growing the products 
which constitute the daily commerce of the world, 
remain a sealed book, until they leave the schools, 
and are plunged into business of which the schools 
gave them no knowledge ? 

And yet, this is just the condition in which the 
schools of to-day, to too great an extent, leave our 
boys and girls. And what is given instead of this 


knowledge? Reading, and spelling, and grammar, 
and geography, and arithmetic for breakfast ; arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, spelling and reading for 
dinner, and they are hashed for supper, with mental 
arithmetic just before going to bed, administered by 


anxious and afflicted mothers, who have more the 
fear of Sally’s and Johnny’s marking before their 
eyes than the physical, mental and moral growth of 
their children. The staple commodity of this diet, 
daily given, is arithmetic, done up in as many ways 
and varieties of form and style as the best caterer in 
Baltimore can get up oysters. 

To what end and aim shall our work tend, and 
what shall be the nature and character of studies for 
the public schools ? Evidently that should be studied 
which is used in after life. 

Ruskin has summed it up by stating what a man 
ought toknow. He says: I believe that man ought 
to know three things, viz. : 

1. Where he is—That is to say, what sort of a 
world he has got into, how large it is, what kind of 
creatures live in it, and how they do live; what it is 
made of, and what may be made of it. 

2. Where he is going—That isto say, what chances 
and reports there are of any other world besides 
this; what seems to be the nature of that other world; 
and whether for information respecting it he had 
better consult the Bible, the Koran, or the Council 
of Trent. 

3. What he had best do under these circumstances. 
That is to say, what kind of faculties he possesses ; 
what are the present state and wants of mankind; 
what is his place in society; and what are the readi- 
est means in his power of obtaining happiness and 
imparting it to others. 

This terse, unique, yet comprehensive statement, 
completely foreshadows the studies for our schools. 
But, to be more explicit, the following is presented 
under the head of a change of curriculum of studies 
for the public schools. All these subjects may be 
classified under three heads, viz. : 
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1, Language, embracing reading, orthography, com- 
position, literature, technical grammar, rhetoric, etc, 

2. Physical science, embracing physiology, botany, . 
geography and history, zoology, philosophy and chem- 
istry. 

3. Mathematics, embracing geometry of form, arith. 
metic, algebra, geometry of demonstration, etc. In 
addition to these, a daily drill in graphics, singing 
and the reading daily of newspapers by teachers before 
the school. 

In pursuing these branches, the studies should be - 
so arranged that each pupil from the primary grade 
up, should have but one study from each of these 
divisions, thus giving but three daily studies—neither 
more nor less. To do this, the following is suggested 
with reference to the physical sciences: Divide the 
school year into six equal periods, taking each of the 
six named studies in the order given. Think you 
not that a yearly pursuit of these branches from six 
to sixteen would be of far more value than the study- 
ing of geography the entire time, as is now generally 
done? Technical grammar should be excluded from 
all save the high schools. Language lessons, and 
especially literature, should be substituted for it. 

2. The second division of this topic isa demand for 
text-books, reducéd in quantity but increased it 
quality. 

Book publishers are beginning to discern the signs 
of the times, and are trying in a moderate way to 
meet the demand, But as a radical change, such as 
is needed in this, would greatly reduce profits to the 
makers, it is not very likely that authors and book. 
makers alone will meet this. Oh, for a man of 
courage enough to dare to write a book—say, an 
arithmetic, complete in itself—that should contain 
but fifty pages! Should such a man be found, is 
there a publishing house that dare take the venture 
of printing it? And yet this is all that is needed— 
and the time is coming when we shall have it. 

Have you ever looked over and noted the amount 
of work to be done, as prescribed by a series of 
arithmetics, that a knowledge of this branch may be 
understood? Ifnot, it may be profitable to give you 
the result of a careful examination justmade. 

Lying before me is an arithmetic of recent date, 
designed for “common schools’”—so advertised on 
the cover. It is one of a series of five, being the 
fourth in number. So you will see, that before reach- 
ing this book, which for beginners must be several 
years, ¢hree books must have been already com- 
pleted. This fourth book contains 336 pages. The 
number of problems, not including examples, which 
are numerous, is ¢wo thousand one hundred and 
forty-one. This book is said to be “progressive,” 
and unequaled by any other. Let us examine this 
point. The first problem thatis given here, based upon 
the supposition that the three preceding books of the 
series have been mastered, is, ‘‘Mary had three 
apples, and John gave her four more. Ilow many 
apples had she then?” Further on, “If a lawyer 
have 17 letters to write, and writes nine in the fore- 
noon, how many will he haveto write in the after- 
noon ?” On page 38, “How much will three cows cost 
at $52 per head ?””? On page 51, “How many times 
are six cents contained in 36 cents ?”’ On page 88, 
“One week a butcher bought 354 lambs at $4.70 per 
head. How much did they cost him?” On page 
290, “‘If 10 tons of hay cost $212, what will 11 tons 
cost?” On page 333, within three pages of its close, 
is the following, “When eggs sell for 25 cents for 
eight, what are they worth per dozen?” But there 
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are only 2141 of these problems, and so you cat 
readily see how very fine and imperceptible the 
grading must be to lead a pupil from Mary and John 
with three apples to eight hen’s eggs at 25 cents; 
and all this accomplished in something less than 
330 pages. 

Let us look at a Primary, written for pupils of the 
age of six and upwards, containing 144 pages. The 
first question is a direction, as follows: ‘Touch 
your head. How many heads have you?” ‘“ How 
many chins have you?” This book is doubtless 
written on the “ object method” plan. The last ex- 
ample in the book is: ‘‘ If a man walk 28 miles ina 
day, how far can he walk in 24 days?” 

These statements may tax your credulity some- 
what, but they are facts, and fair specimens of such 
as you can find in nearly every series now before the 
public. But it must be borne in mind that books are 
made to sell, and that the shrewd author and 
shrewder publisher watch the demands of the mar- 
ket,and meetthem. Ovrs is the fault—not theirs. 

3. A demand for a far less use of the text book by 
both pupil and teacher. If you would fully realize 
the poverty-stricken condition in which our pupils 
are left who have been so closely confined to books, 
call upon the first boy you meet, who has passed and 
repassed through and through the whole series, from 
“ Mr. Mentals”’ to ** Mr. Practicals,” to add a column 
of figures in an ordinary ledger, or compute the in- 
terest on a simple written note of hand, where the 
money is to be paid down, and no answer given. Is 
there any business man before me who would venture 
to take the result without a careful overhauling? 
Ask him to tell what is wrong and wy, in the sen- 
tences, “‘ Be there a letter in the office?’ or “ You 
hadn’t ought to do it.””. Such answers as you would 
get would be very likely to disturb the ashes of old 
Lindley Murray, or cause the bones of a Kirkham, 
Brown or Smith to quake, if not ache. He may be 
able to analyze and parse like a mill-race, but his rea/ 
knowledge of grammar is a minus quantity, A knowl- 
edge of the zse of the language in writing and speak- 
ing is to be obtained only from and while using it. 
Therefore it is the business of the teacher to draw 
out from the pupil by conversation and writing, the 
language he has, and deal with its imperfections, if 
any are found. In this way the pupil may get some 
general knowledge of the right use of the “ mother 
tongue.” 

In geography, a few good wall maps together with 
some good work on Physical Geography, and a ga- 
zetteer, and a good daily newspaper, are worth more 
in the hands of a good teacher for teaching this branch, 

_than all the geographies published since Malte-Brun’s. 

Instead of studying long columns of words froma 
book, meaningless to both teacher and pupil—such, 
for instance as “sig-zag-gery,” ‘‘an-thet-min-tic,”’ 
“anthropophagi,” “logomachy,”’ etc., let them wrz¢e 
the words they use, and teach them how to spell 
them correctly. And as their vocabulary daily in- 
creases, so teach the words as they come into use. 
Again, let me say, study the things used and as they 
are used. 

4. A better classification of studies and a farmore 
sensible way of teaching them. 

A proper classification of studies has reference to 
such an adjustment of them as shall give to the pu- 
pils in earlier life, before their minds are matured 
enough to grapple with difficult things, appetizing 
studies, such as shall keep up a keen relish for learn- 
ing. Eyery branch of study cam and should be so 
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presented. Processes, formulas and tables should 
be learned in this period, and pupils so drilled in 
them, that the common, ordinary, and most needed, 
may be both accurately and rapidly given. Facility 
to dois most desirable. In the more advanced period 
of life—a wider range, things more difficult, calling 
into play the reasoning powers, developing princi- 
ples in such practical ways as to take hold of life 
work and life duties. 

It would reduce the classes in school from a fourth 
to a half in number, thus giving much more time 
for study and recitations. It would combine oral 
and written arithmetic, finishing this study at the 
close of percentage and following it with algebra. 
It would give geometry of form, as the first of the 
series in mathematics. It would teach the sciences 
not only in the higher, but lower grades. In the 
lower grades it must be taught without books— 
teaching the elements. These sciences should be 
taught as the house or barn swallow feeds her young 
—on the wing. And permit me to say right here 
that it ought to be a well-recognized and conceded 
fact in teaching, that he who cannot teach a branch 
of study without a text book, is not properly quali- 
fied to teach it w7¢h one. 

The demand for a more sensible way of teaching 
is pressing. It is a shame to see, after years of teach- 
ing, how miserably reading and spelling are taught 
to-day in the great majority of schools. In thousands 
of schools the letters and “a-b-abs ” are still taught 
as the first steps in reading. Spelling is taught orally, 
and pupils are still required not only to pronounce, 
but re-pronounce every syllable, in mouthing over 
the word. We never spell in this way after leaving 
the schools, why then in school? How the system 
of pronouncing and re-pronouncing every syllable 
ever obtained favor is a mystery to me. It may be 
for a sort of toughening process, or an affliction for 
disciplinary purposes, Or it may be a sort of epi- 
demic, coming under the head of what might be 
termed “ spellizootic,’”’ corresponding to whooping 
cough, chicken pox, and measles, But when we have 
had it once it either finishes ws, or we 7#, and that is 
the end of it. If we go through the system of pro- 
nouncing and re-pronouncing syllables for discipli- 
nary purposes, why not make enough of it to amount 
to something more than a mere bother? Take for 
instance the word Constantinople, and see what a fine 
drill and discipline we can get out of it. C-o-n, there 
is your Con; s-t-a-n, there is your stan, and your 
Con-stan ; t-i, there is your #2, your stan-¢i, and your 
Con-stan-ti ; n-o, there is your mo, your ¢i-mo, your 
stan-ti-no, and your Con-stan-ti-no; p-l-e, there is 
your fle, your no-ple, your ¢i-no-ple, your stan ti-no- 
ple, and your Con-stan-ti-no-ple!/ Is not that system- 
atic and disciplinary ? 

And this is analogous to that rigmarole called rea- 
soning in arithmetic, which requires pupils in solving 
simple problems to go through the following process : 

Teacher—If 1 apple cost 2 cents what will 3 apples 
cost ? 

Pupil— If 1 apple cost 2 cents what will 3 apples 
cost ?”’ If r apple cost 2 cents 3 apples will cost 
3X2 cents, and 32 cents are 6 cents. Therefore, 
if 1 apple cost 2 cents, 3 apples will cost 6 cents. 

I have seen a teacher read such a problem as this 
from the book, with his finger ‘on the place,” and 
insist upon it that the pupil give the above process 
entire. Now, I am confident that a right keen, 
bright boy is nauseated at this miserable twaddle. 
But I should rather think that the dull, stupid fellow, 
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who had to struggle, endure and suffer to get it out, 
might be likely to mistake muddiness for depth, and 
therefore think he had accomplished a feat, and, if 
out of the school-house, might crow when he was 
through. 

Would a sensible man, not a teacher or book- 
maker, suppose that you would find printed in the 
fourth book of a series of arithmetics the following ? 
“ Nought and one, when added, make 1. (0-+-1=1). 
O—I=I. OXo=0. I+ o=0.” Strange as this 
may seem, a book author has written, and the other 
stranger fact is that a book publisher has published it. 

And now, kind friends, will you not join with me 
in a petition to have a new clause engrafted into the 
Church Litany, which shall read as follows: “ From 
all trash and ridiculous nonsense in education, good 
Lord deliver us.” And I would add, by way of sug- 
gestion, that it immediately follow the clause now 
found there, which reads: “ From all inordinate 
and sinful affections, and from all the deceits of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, good Lord deliver us.” 

Is it any wonder, in view of this state of things, 
where children are compelled to go through with 
these dry details of worse than useless matter, bear- 
ing such burdens of imposed tasks, worked through 
cumbersome machinery and a hundred and one use- 
less restraining rules, that “truancy and absentee- 
ism” should be the crying evil of the land? Why, 
it is enough to squeeze the young, joyous, jubilant 
life out of every child in America, destroying every 
spark of spontaneity. 

A desire for, and a love of knowledge is deeply 
implanted in every child of ordinary abifity, and is 
wisely given as a compensation for the utter igno- 
rance he is inwhen burn into the world. Why, then, 
go to work systematically, and crush it out by our 
process of teaching? ~ 

If the better methods herein set forth be adopted, 
and subjects be so presented as to touch the experiences 
of the world as we find it, and as we have to deal 
with it, a new impetus would be given to school-life, 
and our pupils would find 

** Books in brooks, sermons in stones, 
And good in everything.” 

Even in and around our yardless, treeless, dingy 
seven by nine school-houses. I have seen such mani- 
festations in our own state, and can introduce you to 
such schools. 

Shall this new era dawn upon us, or shall we have 
to wait another hundred years? We have but to will 
it, and it is done, 


The President said this important paper 
should not be allowed to pass without full 
discussion. The Normal Schools had been 
roughly handled, and now the teachers must 
take their share. But, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, the discussion must be postponed 
for the present. He would now call upon a 
lady favorably known to the Association, who 
would occupy the remainder of this session. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Miss L. E. Patridge then addressed the 
Association on the subject of Physical Train- 
ing. She said she had come once more with 
the same old story. Last year the teachers 
had promised to consider her subject, but 
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they had done nothing. She was sure it was 
no longer necessary to show the value, the 
necessity, of physical training. It is admitted 
that we must keep up the energies of the 
body, or it will fetter the powers of the mind; 
that we must make this temple of the body 
worthy of the spirit that dwells within it, 
The great Exhibition has lessons for us in 
this matter of physical education also. 
Sweden has all the movements, without ap- 


‘paratus; and in Prussia, Switzerland, Bel- 


gium, every school-house has its gymnasium, 
There is no European nation of civilized 
rank that does not make provision for physi- 
cal training. In the department allotted to 
China—that country of stationary civiliza- 
tion—she had seen a nicture which, on close 
examination, proved that they. had gymnas- 
tics for girls. We Americans, who were in- 
viting the world over to see our educational 
systems may well feel humbled, when we re- 
member that there is no place in our schools 
for physical education. She felt discouraged. 
Allshe said was admitted and approved of— 
but nothing was done. When she asked 
teachers why they did not introduce these 
exercises into their schools, some replied 
that ‘‘ public opinion was not ready for it.” 
Sometimes one almost wishes for a mon- 
archical government ; we might convince the 
king, having only one person to reach, but 
where every man is a soverign, and we must 
go all round, it looks as though we should 
not get through until the millennium. She 
hoped the State Superintendent was soundly 
converted, and said that he and the county 
superintendents should not wait for the peo- 
ple, but go forward and lead the people. If 
these officers do their duty, the teachers will 
do theirs; and if they once try, it is a very 
poor teacher that will not succeed. 

It is strange that the majority of people 
use their bodies as if they belonged to some- 
body else; and in consequence go through 
life round-shouldered and narrow-chested. 
These exercises are not all graceful, but they 
are useful; and the parents who laugh or 
shake their heads at their daughters being 
taught to double up their fists, may learn to 
look at the matter differently when they see 
them develop into fine women. Many 
Pennsylvania school-houses are not at all 
fitted fora gymnasium ; but you do not need 
apparatus—only teachers who know how to 
do without it. How shall these teachers be 
reached? By teaching this subject in the 
Normal Schools and presenting it at Insti- 
tutes. Of course, we meet the old objection, 
‘‘want of time.’’ But the time devated to 
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gymnastics is clear gain. When those times 
come—and they come in every school— 
when everything goes wrong, and everybody 
is disagreeable, cail the children to their 
feet, throw up the windows, and go through 
the exercises for ten minutes. You will all 
be ready to sit down, and the dullness wiil 
have been shaken out of pupil and teacher. 

She did not believe in teachers inventing 
exercises ; it is better to have the science. 
No change in costume is needed, except 
that it demands looser clothing for girls— 
they must be able to get their arms above 
their heads without tearing their clothes, 
and to work with some force. She believed 
that having once experienced the benefits of 
freedom, few would go back to the slavery 
of dress. Prof. Allen must have forgotten 
this subject when he spoke of work for head, 
heart, and hand. What good work can be 
expected from either, if the body is not 
taken care of? Wespend hours upon train- 
ing the mind, yet refuse minutes for training 
the body. She feared that. behind all the 
excuses, so far as women were concerned, it 
was the dress they were afraid of—which 
was strange, considering the contortions 
and distortions they submit to for fashion’s 
sake. But there is no need for costume ex- 
cept for the higher grades, which are not 
reached in the common schools. The de- 
fect in this matter is at the bottom of many 
evils—more than she could speak of. 

We talk a great deal about the mothers of 
the next generation, but do little for them. 
Look to your daughters, fathers and moth- 
ers; see that they have good. bodies, in 
which they may live useful, healthful, beau- 
tiful lives, and which they may finally lay 
aside, not asa burden gladly relinquished, 
but rather as a beautiful garment outworn. 


The President, on behalf of the Associa- 
_tion, thanked the lady for her address, and 
hoped it would bear fruit this year in the 
schools of the state. 

Prof. S. J. Coffin, of Lafayette College, 
offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the Chair, of which the Secretary and Ticket Agent 
shall be members, who shall consider and report on 
the first day of the session at Erie, an amendment to 
By-Law No. 3, fixing the compensation to be paid 
to the Ticket Agent and Secretary. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. S. J. Coffin, H, 
B. Eastburn, Jas. W. Baker, J. P. McCaskey, 
and J. F. Sickel. 

The Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


FTER several announcements by the 
Chair, President E. T. Jeffers, of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
read a paper on ‘‘School Room Stimulants.’’ 


SCHOOL-ROOM STIMULANTS. 


E. T. JEFFERS. 


PERHAPS it may be necessary to describe the cases 
requiring such treatment as is suggested by my sub- 
ject. Possibly the pupils in the schools, colleges, 
and seminaries of the Keystone State are all so 
studious that we find more call for restraint than for 
urging~-they aresomuch like what Aristotle was in his 
youth that they need the bit rather than the spur. It 
is certainly supposable, that so vigorous is the men- 
tal action in all the class-rooms of our Common- 
wealth, that one word of persuasion from any one of 
us would dangerously increase the movement of the 
mind; that if we should all bring to bear on our 
charges even a little pressure to accelerate but 
slightly their progress in study, our floors would be 
strewn with senseless forms of children, stricken 
down with paralysis of the brain, and the youthful 
generation would be driven t6 untimely graves. 

Then, certainly, the Chairman of your Executive 
Committee drew upon his imagination when, at my 
request, he suggested a topic for discussion. Notan 
outgrowth from the anxious care of the conscien- 
tious pedagogue, but a bubble from an effervescing 
fancy, is the question, ‘‘ What should be done with 
boys who do not wish to study?” If there are no 
facts to the contrary we shall presume that our task 
to-day is first a tax upon our creative powers, to con- 
ceive of the case of young people with sound mind 
and healthy body who do not wish to study; and, 
then, on our ingenuity to devise the correct method 
of disposing of these imaginary youth. Not that 
any practical interest attaches to the solution of the 
problem, any more than to the answer to the ques- 
tions that evoked the school-men’s best dialectic 
efforts ; such as, “* How many devils can, at the same 
time, stand on the point of a cambric needle?” but 
because it will afford good mental gymnastics, we 
may ask and try to answer, ‘‘ Can boys who do not 
wish to study be made scholars by means of harsh 
measures, or is it useless to send them to school after 
they have acquired the rudiments ?” 

Perhaps we were never in this class ourselves. 
Perhaps we have no children that are unwilling to do 
their share of hard study. Perhaps we have no 
pupils that will be affected by the practical applica. 
tion of the answer we must give to this question. 
Perhaps we can look at this case in a light purely 
intellectual with no bias from personal considera- 
tions, Perhaps! But perhaps not! So may it be! 
But it is not yet! May the next hundred years 
develop so much love of work that such topics as the 
present may be relegated to the cabinet of curiosities, 
but this centennial must view the question as one of 
supreme practical importance. 

So far from an extended description of the cases 
under discussion being required, the bare mention 
of the difficulty brings with painful distinctness to 
the mind of every earnest teacher a dozen or more 
of instances in which he needs or did need advice. 
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The difficulty is not to identify the particular pupils 
—it is not, “Who is he?” but, ‘“ What shall we do 
with him ?” 

Two: answers are given with equal promptness 
and assurance by those whom you consult; one is, 
“Take him away from school;” the other, ‘‘ Keep 
him in school.” In order to follow either, 
you must disregard the other. Both cannot be right. 
It will make a vast difference in somebody’s life 
which is right and to which you listen. Let us con- 
sider them. 

I, Itis easierto send a dull pupil from school than to 
try toimprove his habits, and hencethe first answer and 
the one most commonly given is, If the boy will 
not study, set him to work at something else. Let 
his time and talents be devoted to something in the 
line of his preferences. There is no use in attempt- 
ing to force a mind to do whatit hatestodo. If you 
succeed, you spoil a good mechanic or merchant to 
make a poor professional man. You will probably 
fail, and your son or pupil will run away from home 
and school, and be ruined. To support this easy 
policy it is insisted further that nature joins with the 
Scriptures in showing that every child should be 
educated in accordance with his intellectuat capacity, 
and in the direction of his evident tastes and apti- 
tudes. 

This answer overlooks the possibility of tastes and 
aptitudes that lie comparatively dormant during the 
earlier years of life. Acting on a correct principle 
it would have us make an application so mistaken as 
to bury all talents that do not assert their existence 
in childhood. Because the bush shows nothing but 
buds it must be removed from the flower-bed. Time 
will develop these buds into roses. If your inex- 


perience prevents you from detecting the buds of in- 
tellectual promise beneath the rough and forbidding 
covering of dullness and idleness, consider the 


possibilities of the case and hesitate. Whether your 
pupil or your son is made for an artisan or for a 
scholar is not to be determined by the childish 
whims of the first five years, nor by the fancies of 
the next five; and even the crude notions of the 
third five are of but little use in helping you toa 
conclusion. His mental depth must be gauged care- 
fully; he must be observed and tested, cautiously 
and patiently, for many a year, before his destiny is 
fixed in your mind. If he is inattentive to difficult 
studies, only the most studious are not. If he loves 
sport better than books, all healthy children do. Has 
he, even after his fifteenth year, a positive dislike to 
certain subjects, possibly it is the result of some un- 
fortunate circumstance connected with his first 
acquaintance with them. If while among the best, 
or at least not among the worst, students of his class, 
does he still wish to discontinue his studies, is it 
plain that he prefers not to study rather than to 
study—consider the feeling of the great mass of men 
toward their chosen profession. How many of us, if 
left perfectly free, to choose every morning, would 
take up the tasks that we do? All of us do not 
study as we must do because we wish to do it for its 
own sake, and yet the work of the world is done re- 
spectably—with credit to the professions and no little 
to the workmen. 

Let these considerations be weighed before an 
answer is given that will cut off from some youth 
the chance of distinction, merely because he lacks 
the scholarly taste that comes usually not without 
maturity and culture. 

It is the best thing for all parties concerned, some- 
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times, to remove a pupil from school, but never 
simply on this ground—that he does not wish to 
study. 

II. The second answer is not only, “ Keep him at 
school,” but includes, “Use means to change the 
wish, so that he will not only study but wish to 
study.” Is the wish of a youth like “ the law of the 
Medes and the Persians which altereth not?” Are 
we immutable in our tastes, or if not, are our children 
more inflexible than we? It is not an unheard-of 
thing that men have learned to love what was at first 
sight most repulsive. Children’s fancies change with 
the hour. Their likes and dislikes are too often but 
the reflection of those they hear expressed at home, 
on the street, or in the school-room. While they are 
generally very positive, they can soon be as positive 
on the other side. While we should cultivate inde. 
pendence of thought and feeling in children, and 
train all to think for themselves, yet we should not 
overlook this truth nor should we forget the respon. 
sibility that attaches to it. Act as we may, we do 
largely determine the preferences of our children 
and pupils. To”this extent their destiny is in our 
hands. 

Some desires are natural. Among these is the 
desire for -knowledge. A knowledge of the lan- 
guages and sciences that is supposed to be necessary 
in order to a finished education, bears to the mind 
the same relation that healthful food does to the 
body. Healthy stomachs often turn away from cer- , 
tain articles of food, and the action can be explained, 
So the mind repels certain books and _ subjects, 
Sometimes the organic action of the body is sluggish 
and needs to be stimulated. The taste that belongs 
to a healthy system in good condition then returns, 
There is sometimes need of a mental tonic to cure a 
temporary lassitude of the intellect. Stimulants 
have their use in the class-room and school-room. 
Minds have been roused from lethargy. A taste for 
good, strong, healthful studies has been developed 
and can be again. 

While endorsing the opinion that almost every 
case of mere antipathy to mental work can be 
cured by the use of the proper stimulants, I offer no 
cure-all. A panacea always smacks of quackery. If 
any one remedy has been offered as universally and 
infallibly efficacious, the suggestion has been at least 
injudicious. The case is not new. Experiments 
have been tried. Results have been reached, and 
more or less successfully analyzed. From these we 
may gather some helpful hints. There are some 
general principles which need to be re-stated. 

First.—The discovery and successful application 
of the first remedy grows out of a complete knowl- 
edge of the nature of the pupil—of human nature, 
We sometimes forget that the thinking soul is encased 
in a body, that it pervades and animates and in all 
its actions is intimately connected with the body and 
is largely dependent on it. The body must be nei- 
ther too weak nor too strong in order to the best 
mental work. The antipathy to study may come 
from weakness that renders every act a burdensome 
effort. Tone up the body, and the mind will seize 
knowledge with a firm grasp. Or if the youth has a 
very vigorous body, the superabundance of animal 
life may be overshadowing the mental life. The 
soul is smothered in fat. An occasional fast, more 
bodily exercise, or a change of diet, will be found to 
quicken the intellectual action. . 

Whoever undertakes to cure idleness or correct a 
depraved taste, or inspirea scholarly spirit in a pupil, 
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must know not only the relation between the phys- 
ical and psychical, but also the relation of the intel- 
lect to the other powers of the human soul. The 
effective mental stimulant recognizes the existence 
and influence of the body; it must also recognize the 
existence and influence of emotions and will. 

If the student is all intellect, then we can mark 
out certain logical grooves and drive him in them 
according to our will. If any one attempts to act on 
this mistaken notion he will find that his pupil has 
both feelings and will as well as mind; that young 
people have generally more will than either intellect 
or conscience. Not merely some attention, but the 
most attention, must be given to the will and feelings. 
You know that in order to secure a required action 
on the part of another you must not only have good 
reasons why the action should be done, not only pre- 
sent these to the mind of the other, but also present 
them ina pleasing manner, commend them to his 
taste as wellas his reason, and then persuade him 
to adopt the principles and act on them. Not the 
man of keenest argumentative powers alone carries 
the multitude, but he that secures a favorable hearing 
of what he has to present and can bring his will- 
power to bear most directly on the will of others. 

Arguments, the most cogent, in favor of Christianity 
are discounted fearfully when presented by a man 
upon whom there rests even the suspicion of immor- 
ality. How much more argument it takes to con- 
vince a man of what he don’t wish to believe than it 
does to convince him of what he wishes to find true. 
Coleridge hints that you area fool to use arguments 
to persuade men to abandon prejudices, for, he says 
in substance, ‘* What is the use in trying to reason 
men out of that which they were never reasoned 
into ?” 

We know, too, that anything that excites strong 
emotion is remembered, while whatever we hear 
without interest is soon forgotten. A resolution to 
remember a name or a date will fix it as long as we 
wish to retain it. Anger quickens the action of the 
intellectual powers. 

These and many other facts show that the mind is 
so closely related to the feelings and will that it is 
useless to attempt any change in the mental state 
without understanding the nature of the will and af- 
fections, and learning how to move them. A very 
little study in this direction will show that not only 
are these powers intimately connected, they are pow- 
ers of one soul. It is the same soul that thinks, per- 
ceives, remembers, feels and wills; and further, the 
soul never exercises one of these powers without 
exercising the others also, There is never an act of 


‘knowledge that does not involve an emotion and a 


volition. The soul both knows and feels as often as 
it wills. Every time it loves, it also knows and re- 
solves. In short, the soul that understands and 
reasons, that loves, hates and determines, is one undi- 
vided soul, and hence the mind cannot be treated 
separately from the emotions and will. If the mind 
is to be stimulated, the affections must not be over- 
looked and the will must be most carefully con- 
sidered—all as powers of one agent. 

While all this seems like a dry abstraction—a 
scrap from some old work on metaphysics—yet it is 
essential to. good teaching and has a most practical 
bearing on the subject under discussion. 

The youth over whom we are debating has intel- 
lec. enough, but dislikes his studies, He can learn, 
remember, reason and explain, but does not wish to. 
He has no inclination to master subjects that are 





easily within the range of his powers. The difficulty 
does not lie in the mind—. ¢., in what is called mind 
in the technical sense of that word—the mind as 
distinguished from feelings and will; for whether 
“wish” be taken in the sense of inclination or of 
determination, it lies outside the region of intellect. 
While the hindrance is not mental yet the effect ap- 
pears in mental inactivity. In order to secure mental 
tone we must treat and remove an emotional and voli- 
tional defect. In order to do this we must improve 
the condition of the whole soul—the whole man. 

A distinguished professor in a Medical College 
said to his students in his farewell address—* The 
greatest evil in the practice of medicine to-day is 
local treatment. Some attention should be given to 
a local difficulty, but more to the general health.” So 
it is we often fail to cure evils that seem mental or 
emotional; we not only mistake the locality but even 
when this is correctly marked there is lack of gen- 
eral treatment. We shall certainly fail if nothing is 
attempted except what is addressed to the intel- 
lect, but we shall not succeed in creating a taste and 
appetite for learning unless we win the affections of 
the pupil for ourselves, or at least for special subjects 
of study; unless we remind him of the love of pa- 
rents for him, and thus fan into a flame the spark that 
is hid in every boyish and girlish heart; unless we 
remind him of the obligations that opportunities 
bring with them; unless we point to the future and 
arouse his ambition, awaken his love of esteem and 
his desire for usefulness; unless, in fine, we take into 
the account his rvhole soul and adapt our treatment 
intelligently to him as a rational being. If we suc- 
ceed in improving the general health of the soul we 
shall find no further trouble from dullness and dis- 
taste for work. 

One of the most indifferent students in college— 
one that hated college and study, and wasted time, 
money and strength in dissipation—was converted 
and became a Christian. From that time till the end 
of his course he was a diligent student and stood 
among the first in his class. Christianity does not 
insure or increase mental capacity, but it does im- 
prove the condition of the whole psychical man, and 
this, among other ways, shows itself in intellectual 
activity and love for all useful knowledge. 

Teach pupils to admire and imitate what is right, 
and pure, and noble, and unselfish, and you have ad- 
ministered a most healthful and efficient school-room 
stimulant. 

Second.—The stimulant most familiar to those ac- 
quainted with the history of lazy pupils is punish- 
ment, represented by the rod. Penalties of many 
kinds have been used to tone up relaxed intellects, 
to remove the dislike for books, if not to develop a 
love for learning, to develop a fear of something else, 
in comparison with which the dislike for’study would 
appear to be love. 

The rod—the time-honored, divinely-appointed 
rod—-still haunts the dreams of the unstudious school- 
boy, and is the nearest remedy seized hy the school- 
master when his ire is roused by imperfect lessons. 
Then in the same class are loss of privileges, low 
place in the class, a bad grade, an unfavorable re- 
port to parents and others. 

The distinguished Augustine in his “‘ Confessions” 
tells us he hated his lessons, neglected them, failed 
and was whipped, whipped regularly because he 
failed regularly. He says further, he never thought 
of praying till he found himself suffering under this 
treatment. He was not heard, at least was not re- 
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lieved, in answer to his prayers, and went to work. 
He became one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his day, He does not, however, recommend the 
rod as a means of provoking either spiritual or men- 
tal activity, although it had sent him both to his 
knees and to his books. 

One of the most illustrious men of London is noted 
not more for his breadth of intellect than for his zeal 
for investigation and his remarkable power of men- 
tal concentration, This last he credits to the mode 
of punishment practiced on him when a student. 
His father was his teacher, The lessons were to be 
recited at a certain hour, If they were not abso- 
lutely perfect in their preparation the youth was 
locked in an uncomfortable attic till he was able to 
satisfy his exact and scholarly father. There was no 
release till he was complete master of the assigned 
subject. Each day, as soon as he was imprisoned, 
he wasted neither time nor tears, but set himself to 
work with all diligence and was soon able to claim 
his liberty for the day. He was lazy about studying 
—never did it till he was obliged to do it—then did 
it in the shortest possible time. Every day. found 
him a prisoner, and every day contributed to the for- 
mation of an invaluable habit. 

The rod and imprisonment were good stimulants 
for the minds of these two distinguished men. Be- 
cause they are prominent men we can examine their 
lives and discover the effects of certain treatment 
administered in their youth. 

Asystem of credit marks for recitation and conduct 
isso much a part of our method of instruction and 
discipline that it deserves notice, It is a graduated 
stimulant mixed to suit all capacities. So far as they 
are influenced by grades, those near the head are 
urged to try for the first place, and those near the foot 
The majority of 


try just as hard for the minimum. 
those who do not wish to study and are still kept at 
school are made more willing to master their lessons 
by this expedient. Very few are willing to be counted 


brainless—even comparatively. All love esteem, 
and work for a good standing in their classes. When 
they have become somewhat accustomed to study from 
this motive they have learned to like it for its own 
sake. They are no longer among those who do not 
wish to study. 

You will endorse the statement that experience and 
observation prove that the use of penalties is not al- 
ways hurtful, is often beneficial; that when used 
judiciously they do, in the case of some idle boys, 
induce a studiousness that leads to distinction in the 
world of letters. A real appetite for learning is 
created by these coarse and unpleasant tonics. 

If I assert that in many cases the rod, wisely used 
by tke parent, will drive foolishness from the heart 
of a child, and leave it as an open question whether 
or not the teacher should ever use it to compel a lazy 
boy to learn a distasteful task, I object to being held 
responsible for the perpetual and indiscriminate 
whipping for imperfectly prepared lessons that dis- 
graces some school-rooms. 

Neither do I believe penalties of any kind should 
be associated in the mind of the pupil with a mental 
failure. Punishment is the proper sequence of moral 
delinquency and should be made to appearso. When 
represented in any other light, its effect is evil rather 
than good, 

Third.—There is no more common prescription 
for lack of tone in the system than a change of air. 
The patient is sent to the sea-shore or the mountains 
for the sake of the air. The remedy is equally good 
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for the mind. To raise the general tone, as we find 
it desirable to do, we must transfer the dull pupil, 
the lesson-hating pupil, to a studious. atmosphere, 

We can use this stimulant with our children more 
easily than with our pupils. If my son hates his- 
classics and does not take kindly to his mathematics, 
if I discover that that is the fashion in the school or 
coflege he attends, if there is another institution of a 
different spirit accessible, I will not be long in 
changing the young man’s class relations. None but 
the most studious can endure an atmosphere of lazi- 
ness; it will enervate all but the very best, and there 
are very few of the very best. Many a sluggish mind 
has been effectually cured by new associations—by 
the bracing atmosphere of a well-mastered: room— 
and has become eager and thorough in its methods, 

So a student can consult his own interests or a 
father those of his son, but of what advantage is this 
method to a teacher? Can he colonize his dullards 
in some intellectual Cape May or Cresson? or shall 
he not make his own room a Cresson ? 

I can sympathize with a teacher that finds himself 
in charge of a school pervaded by a spirit of listless. 
ness, idleness, contempt for accuracy in recitation, 
and lack of honor in all that belongs to class duties, 
but I have no sympathy with a teacher that continues 
to preside over a school or a class of such a spirit, 
Through no wish or fault of his own, he may be 
placed at the head of this demoralization, but if time 
shows no improvement in the tone of the school, he 
must not lay all the blame on his pupils and on his 
predecessors. Without specifying the means, and 
with a bare reference to the boundless patience, per- 
severance, tact and work required to accomplish it, 
I shall leave this part of the subject with the assurance 
that while the teacher cannot transfer his pupils to a 
stimulating atmosphere, he can create in his own class- 
room and among his studentsa spirit that will inspire 
many of the most hopeless cases with a genuine love of 
knowledge. Hecan make his room so favorable to 
study that he can say of a boy that hates his book : 
** Send him to my room, and I know he will soon like 
to do nothing so much as to study.” 

F ourth—I\t among your pupils there is one that vexes 
you by a disinclination to apply himself to his les- 
sons, it will make your treatment of him both 
rational and successful to remember that the best 
mental stimulant is @ studious and intellectual 
teacher. 

I remember a Latin sentence, “If you wish me to 
weep, you yourself must first weep.” So says the 
slow student, “If you would have me study, you 
yourself must first study.” No unstudious mind can 
be stimulated to a creditable degree of activity unless 
under the direction of a mind that is itself studious 
—persistently, habitually, constitutionally studious, 
To master a school, to keep good order and secure 
good recitations, is one thing; to be the centre of 
study-provoking atmosphere and the source of intel- 
lectual inspiration is quite another.. This second 
place he must fill that would cure good minds of 
their dislike of study, and this place none can fill 
but the thorough, systematic, life-long student. 

Need I stop to prove this, when we all, by a mo- 
ment’s reflection, recall the fact that, on our own 
thinking, we can trace the influence of the active 
minds whose track we have crossed in life; when 
to an hour’s conversation we can trace the zeal that 
carried us through some special science; when toa 
few days’ association with some proficient in his 
chosen calling, we can credit the determination to 
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our own profession; when a glance backward reveals 
that the broad stream and strong current of thought- 
ful and persistent application to work that has given 
us place and success, receives contributions at every 
step from tributaries on either side, flowing from 
springs in the hearts of the vigorous writers, the in- 
telligent companions, the enthusiastic preceptors, 
with whom we have held communion. I do not 
need to prove that a living, active, acquisitive mind 
vitalizes others by every magnetictouch. Neither do 
I need to urge those in charge of such discouraging 
cases as we are discussing to be life-long students, 
but simply to call this to remembrance, that in order 
to improve the taste of those opposed to study we 
must study perpetually / 

Constant study on the part of a teacher does not 
imply that his preparatory work has been done im- 
perfectly. It consists perfectly with the most com- 
plete education in all the subjects he teaches. Most 
appropriately it follows a thorough acquaintances 
with all he is expected to know, and required to 
know, in order to receiving a first-class certificate. It 
does indicate a proper conception of the duties and 
responsibilities of a teacher and a determination to 
prepare for the crises, for the difficult cases which 
are the true test of the teacher’s fitness for his office 
and his right to it. 

Fifth. —The remedies already suggested for dislike 
of study may be applied both directly and indirectly 
in connection with the whole school, to the subject 
of anxiety. If these fail and we undertake, as we 
should before we allow the pupil to be taken from 
our supervision, to find out whether or not there is 
some special cause for his repugnance to his books, 
we shall find in many cases that the boy does not 
like to study because he has never learned to study— 
he does not know how, 

There is an art in studying and this art is the result 
of long practice, the accumulated experience of many 
generations. It cannot be learned from books so 
well as from the living teacher, who can see and 
appreciate the difficulty of each individual mind. 
Try the boy that hates Latin or Grammar and see 
whether or not some one has been trying to compel 
him to do what he don’t know how to do. 

Prof. Blackie gives directions in his work on 
“Self-Culture” how to study foreign languages. 
Compare his elaborate and rational method with the 
slip-shod plan (?) usually followed with beginners 
and you will not be surprised that, with multitudes, 
every page wet-blankets the interest with which the 
study was commenced, whereas it should add fuel to 
the flame till volumes of classics would be eagerly 
. devoured, 

Give the accused the benefit of the doubt till you 
have satisfied yourself that he is not laboring under 
an exaction as wicked as useless that requires him 
to study what he has never been taught to study. 

Sixth.—The trains of thought inspired by his dis- 
like may have worn so deep the ruts leading away 
from a given study that you will find it impossible 
to lead your pupil up to it. Still do not give him 
up. There are other books and subjects, some per- 
haps just in line with his preference. Let him be 
led to botany if he cannot be persuaded to love Latin, 
or let geology be substituted for Greek, or philoso- 
phy for mathematics, or the reverse as the case may 
require, Let all the arts of which a teacher must be 
master, be used to make the new study attractive. 
Let it be shown in the most favorable light. Let all 
the objections against the old, be converted into 
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arguments for the new. Let all the surroundings be 
studiously arranged to contribute to a thorough know- 
ledge of the new science. Then when this change 
of subject, like change of diet, has toned up the in- 
tellectual system and sharpened the mental appetite, 
the old study will be no longer hated, and any sub- 
ject may be offered with the assurance.that it will be 
acceptable to the mind stimulated by this rational 
method. 

The interest in all languages, including our own 
and also the dead languages, is marvelously increased 
by the study of Comparative Philology. This puts 
languages in a new light and makes the old seem 
new. A skillful teacher can use this effectively; and, 
as he discovers one with less love for language than 
the rest of the class have, tothat one he will be care- 
ful to show the.subject from the most favorable point 
of view. 

So broad is the range of profitable sciences in these 
modern days that, while changing the subject for the 
sake of change, there need be no loss of time or of 
energy. Something worth knowing is gained while 
correct habits of perception and reasoning and a love 
of study are acquired, 

The experiment need not be abandoned even if 
after one change of subject, or after showing subjects 
in new and attractive relations, the dislike obstinately 
remains. A multitude of new subjects, one after 
another, can be brought before the unstudious mind, 
and not till all have been tried should this test be 
judged a failure. 

Seventh.—Many a bright mind has been lost to the 
world of letters because its first efforts were not 
treated with fairness. So in the case of the youth in 
danger of being voted incurable of his hatred of 
study, there may be some disagreeable trait of char- 
acter that produces prejudice against him and against 
all he does. He recites well, but with an impudent 
air, or he knows all about his/lesson, but is provok- 
ingly backward. In either case, if he falls into the 
hands of an inexperienced teacher—one that par- 
takes of the temper more of the zatura/ man than of 
the educational man—the boy will not receive credit 
for what he does, much less forwhat heknows. The 
conscience of boy and man alike rebels against any 
treatment that subjects him to unjust suffering. He 
determines to shun the occasion of the unfairness, 
hating, at the same time, all the associations of his 
persecution, Such a boy hates teacher, books, 
school, because, in his mind, all are inseparably con- 
nected with undeserved censure and with the loss of 
well-merited honor. He will not study, and de- 
termines he will not. What wonder! : 

If there should fall under your instruction a boy 
that hates study, and who has been subjected to 
pressure both mild and harsh, and still hates it; one 
who, on inquiry, you find or, on observation, you 
perceive, to belong to this class of unfortunates, your 
good sense, your conscientious distribution of praise 
and blame, merits and demerits, will win him back 
to mental work that had become distasteful to him. 
Strict and impartial justice will be found a most 
timely and efficient stimulant in all cases of the kind. 

Eighth.—When you have carefully considered the 
case of every pupil that has ability and yet hates 
study, and select one of these stimulants, or several 
or all, and mix them in proportions to suit the several, 
cases, flavor each prescription with Jove. 

As love warms the intellect of the student for his 
work and is an essential condition to his success so, 
and much more, is it needful to the teacher. It in- 
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clines him to do the best thing for the pupil and not 
the easiest thing for himself; it warms the soil of his 
heart and makes it fertile in expedients for the re- 
claiming of even the most hopeless ; it is the mother 
of patience without which no expedient can be fairly 
tried; it is the mainspring lacking which the _best- 
trained intellect is but dead machinery. 

If a boy that hates study can be made to love his 
teacher, the back-bone of his opposition is broken. 
“Zove begets love.”” Any preceptor that does 
not feel his heart drawn towards his pupils, all the 
more towards those that need special care and cor- 
rection, has not made very sure his “calling and elec- 
tion” to his office. 

You do not find it difficult to discover my faith. 
I believe that if every boy or girl received correct 
training at home or in school, there is not more-than 
one in a thousand, with capacity, that cannot be made 
an accomplished scholar. Rather let that: one stay, 
whatever be the consequences to him, than run the 
risk of robbing the world of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men and women of culture, for fear of 
injury to one incorrigible. 

I offer none of these remedies with confidence in 
them, but with great faith in you, my fellow teachers. 
The virtue of the remedy lies more in the application 
than in the stimulant itself. My highest hope is, 
that I have thrown out some suggestion that may be 
helpful to a fellow-worker in the educational field. 

Mindful of the almost universal success of distin- 
guished teachers in reversing the preferences of many 
permanently set against study, and of many we our- 
selves have seen, once indolent, fun-loving, book- 
hating boys, now enthusiastic teachers and scholarly 
gentlemen, shall we not determine anew that no pupil 
Shall ever be denied the chance of culture merely be- 
cause he hates his studies? If such resolution in- 
spires our labors, quickens our inventive powers, we 
shall be able to address our pupils and say with a 
meaning second only to that which the words ori- 
ginally bore: “ Ye are our boast, our letter of com- 
mendation, our chief glory. We have joy when ye 
do well!” 


Prof. Hall sang ‘‘Sweet Genevieve.’’ 

_ Mr. J. K. Taylor, of Wilmington, gavea 
-series of illustrations of the use of the stere- 
-opticon in teaching ; and the first two slides 
used gave evidence of the value of the in- 
strument for some purposes—one represent- 
ing the phenomena of the tides, the other, 
one of the methods of demonstrating the 
rotundity of the earth. The use of the 
microscope in connection with the instru- 
ment was explained, and then an exhibition 
of various styles of pictures was given— 
-chiefly views of places of interest in Colorado 
and California. 

The President read a telegram from the 
‘Chairman of the Committe on Organization 
of Educational Forces, regretting his inability 
to be present, and requesting that the com- 
mittee be continued. 

On motion, the committee was continued 
until next session. 

_ The Association adjourned to 9 a. m. 
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HE half-hour previous to the opening 
of the regular session was occupied by 
Miss E. M. Coe, of New York, in a lecture 
on Kindergartens. The teaching of little 
children has been heretofore ignored, and it 
is but recently that people generally have 
begun to find out that little children can be 
profitably taught, and are not to be treated 
as mere playthings. We have been accus- 
tomed to letting them get along as best they 
can until they are five or six years old, when 
we find them developing faults, and then we 
set to work to correct them. Much of the 
labor of teachers is given to this correcting of 
faults. Would it not be better to begin earlier, 
and have them grow up without the faults? 
for the little ones are given to us as pure as 
the angels. She was so fully convinced of 
the grave importance of this subject that she 
had erected a building at her own expense 
on the Centennial grounds that she might 
have an opportunity to present the matter to 
the mothers. This conviction was the reason 
of her coming here to speak this morning. 
The first thing you must do when these 
little folks from three to five years old come 
to school is to get acquainted with them, 
and show them that you love them and mean 
to do them good. To do this you give 
them something to playwith. We all know 
what kind of toys and toy-books are found 
in the hands of many children—Noah’s arks, 
with things to represent the animals that are 
like nothing in creation, and pictures with 
a good deal of paiit on them, but put on 
apparently without regard to fitness or any- 
thing else. It is no wonder they break or 
tear these things up as soon as possible—no 
moderately bright child would want to keep 
them. We want to lead them into nature, 
and give them things that God made. The 
paper read yesterday well said that a change 
was needed -in our primary schools. And 
you need no costly collections ; you and the 
children can provide all that is needed. Get 
a few objects together, let the children see 
and handle them, and have a talk about 
them. Then ask them to bring something. 
They will find objects—their parents will 
send you many things, and the children will 
find others. Take the children by the hand 
and lead them out into God’s nature, and 
He will meet you half way and teach them 
and you most beautiful lessons. Get them 
to talk and ask questions—the questions of 
a little child are often most suggestive, and 
a needed stimulant to many a teacher. 
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The speaker showed a little book, the shape 
of a pear, each page containing a good pic- 
ture of some fruit—peach, cherry, etc.—from 
which she said many lessons of form and color 
could be taught. She held sessions from nine 
to one o’clock in her school—four hours, so 
divided that no exercise should last longer 
than twenty minutes, which was as long as 
a little child should sit still. At the end 
of each exercise, she had music on the 
piano, and the children had gymnastics in 
time to the music. Exercise is just as neces- 
sary and as indispensable as eating. The 
exercises should be adapted to the develop- 
ment of the chest, and singing used for the 
throat ; finger exercises give them the use of 
their hands for all kinds of work. Have 
them sit at the table in the position they will 
afterward use in writing. In all things, re- 
member the law, so often forgotten—a little 
often repeated. 

She had in her school six teachers and 
sixty pupils, and kept them from three years 
to twelve. On the very first day your pupils 
come, after getting acquainted, tell :them to 
bring you the next day something that God 
made. You will be surprised at the variety 
of objects that will be brought; they will 
come with hands and pockets full, and will 
They 


find things they never saw before. 
will bring you material enough for several 


talks. Then another day bring in a cat, and 
have a talk over it, bringing out the fact that 
she is alive and moves—has life and motion. 
Then from a plant show life without motion. 
After you have gone that far you will have a 
large collection of all sorts of specimens— 
for you must preserve them—and some day 
turn them out all in a heap, and have the 
children separate them into three heaps, rep- 
resenting animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
and see what an interest they will take in the 
classification. 

Thus a great amount of information will 
' be acquired in a short time in a pleasant 
way, and in a manner that forms habits of 
thought, and leads into all the sciences. It 
is a beautiful series of object lessons, and de- 
velops the idea of form, which should always 
precede the teaching of the alphabet. She 
first taught them to know words as objects, 
afterward the alphabet of letters. In sucha 
school there is no tiring, no flagging; the 
bell rings too soon, and Saturday often be- 
comes a privation to the children, because 
they cannot come to school. 

THE regular session was now called t 
order, the President remarking that the fur- 
ther development of this subject might be 
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studied by ca’iing at Miss Coe’s beautiful 
Kindergarten, near the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Hall, at the Centennial. 

The exercises were then opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Bolton, of West Chester. 

Music—‘‘ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.”’ 

Mr. R. K. Buehrle, from the committee 
on Representation in the Association, offered 
the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, At the meeting of the State Association 
a number of the counties of the state remain unrep- 
resented, Therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend the teachers of the 
various counties, cities and boroughs, to elect at their 
Institute five or more persons to attend as represent- 
atives the meetings of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

He explained that the intention was not 
to limit membership to these representatives, 
but was merely a tentative effort; if the re- 
sponse was general, and it then became de- 
sirable to make this a representative body, 
that question could be settled when it arose. 

Mr. W. H. Parker thought the proposition 
should be more clearly defined. Hedid not 
approve of making the Association a strictly 
representative body, nor in placing the whole 
voting: power of the body in the hands of 
these representatives. 

Mr. Buehrle replied that no one intended 
to limit the privilege of voting to this class 
of members. When we succeed in getting 
all or nearly all the counties of the state 
represented, it will be time to settle the 
voting question. Besides, under the resolu- 
tion, which reads ‘‘five or more,’’ any city 
or county might send fifty or a hundred 
delegates. 

Mr. Richard Darlington said the word 
‘* delegate ’’ had been rejected by the com- 
mittee because it might seem to limit the 
membership to the representatives. We did 
not include the Normal Schools and col- 
leges, because we know they will come to 
look after their own interests. 

Mr. W. C. Tilden offered an amendment, 
which was not seconded, providing for the 
election of one teacher for every fifty mem- 
bers or fraction thereof actually enrolled at 
each institute. ’ 

Prof. Allen said he liked the proposition, 
and felt like offering an amendment that the 
names and membership fee of the delegates 
be sent by the secretary of the institute to the 
secretary of this Association. This would 
give usa fund, and the representatives would 
be more likely to attend. 

Supt. Shaub had no objection to the reso- 
lution as it stands, as he did not see what 
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effect it could have on the present state of 
things; but if it was offered as a stepping- 
stone to making this a representative body, 
he was entirely opposed to the whole move- 
ment. 

Supt. Woodruff said the plan proposed 
would bring this Association directly before 
the teachers at their institutes, and the elec- 
tion of.representatives by ballot would make 
it a point of honor for them to be present, 
and would secure us some worthy represen: 
tatives of counties which would not other- 
wise be represented at all. We have nothing 
to lose by this, and shall probably gain ; 
therefore the action is wise. 

Prof. Verrill believed the plan would do 
good in the counties not now represented. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Nominations were then made for officers 
of the Association, as follows: 

President—Richard Darlington, Chester county ; 
Geo. L. Maris, Chester county; Robert Curry, Dau- 
phin county. 

Vice Presidents—Anna R. Bailey, Bucks county ; 
Chas. H. Verrill, Tioga county; Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Bucks county; S. J. Coffin, Lafayette College. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—John Morrow, Pittsburgh. 

Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

Executive Commitiee—R. K. Buehrle, Allentown ; 
Chas. H. Brelsford, Philadelphia; W. C. Tilden, 
Susquehanna county; H. S. Jones, Erie; A. P. Sup- 
plee, Luzerne county; Mary McCord, Lewistown; 
M, D. Ganz, Lawrence county; B. F. Shaub, Lancas- 
ter; N. C. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College. 

Enrolling Committee—A. B, Dunning, Luzerne 
county; P. H. Applebach, Bucks county; S. A. 
Baer, Berks county; W. W. Woodruff, Bucks county ; 
I. S. Geist, Lancaster co.; Carrie Bemas, Erie co. 

On motion of Mr. Shaub, the committee 
on Local Supervision was increased to nine, 
and was announced as follows: Messrs. B. F. 
Shaub, Jesse Newlin, W. W. Woodruff, W. 
C. Tilden, S. A. Baer, John Morrow, Jas. 
C. Graham, Mrs. H. M. Darlington and 
Miss H. E. Holcomb. 

The committee on Reorganization of the 
Normal School System was also announced 
as follows: Messrs. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Geo. 
J. Luckey, F. A. Allen, Edw. Brooks, R. K. 
Buehrle, N. C. Schaeffer, J. W. Weaver, 
Misses Elizabeth Lloyd and Jane E. Leonard. 


BETTER WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The order being the discussion of Prof. 
Allen’s paper on the New Era in Public 
Schools, Prof. J. W. Westlake said that in 
the general fire along the line his toes had 
been trodden upon among the rest, when 
reference was made to the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained by our instruction in the Eng- 
lish language. He could point to students 
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and professors in colleges who have distin- 
guished themselves in the direction of lan. 
guage, and who received their training in the 
Normal Schools. It is true, there are defects; 
but destruction is easier than construction, 
and Prof. Allen’s paper was eminently de- 
structive. At a previous session he had called 
attention to these defects, and suggested a 
remedy which the Association had endorsed 
by incorporating it into a resolution. It was 
to substitute practical exercises in English 
composition for technical grammar in our 
common schools. Our present way of teach- 
ing grammar will never train our people to 
use language correctly ; much time is thrown 
away upon this difficult study which might 
be profitably employed in language exercises, 
He was not opposed to English grammar fer 
sé, because it is necessary to scholarship; but 
the place for it is in the higher schools, when 
we come to teach the science of language, 
To keep the subject before the teachers, he 
would ask permission to offer a resolution, 
and have it referred to the committee, as 
follows : 

Resolved, That graded exercises in English com- 
position, including letter writing, should be substi- 
tuted in our common schools for technical English 
grammar. 

Resolved, That the proper test of a knowledge of 
grammar is the ability to use language correctly, 
and it is therefore recommended that County Super- 
intendents in their examinations require each appli- 
cant for a certificate to write a letter or other com- 
position, and accept this as evidence of his grammati- 
cal culture, in lieu of technical parsing and definitions, 

The resolution was referred. 

Dr. Taylor said there seemed to have been 
many toes trodden upon. He hoped he had 
not done it by telling the truth, as half-truths 
did not come natural to him, and three years 
of sad experience in a Normal School had 
convinced him that from the very nature of 
the case the present system must make im- 
perfect work. Great effort is made to fill 
the school with boys and girls, without re- 
gard to their preparation; and with sucha 
rule of admission, how is it possible to work 
up the material? What is needed is thor- 
oughness of preparation for Normal Schools 
and colleges; and the gentlemen interested 
should try not to have such sensitive toes, 
for Pennsylvania educators will not rest until 
the defects in their system have been reme- 
died. It is a sad thing that honest convic- 
tions carefully expressed should raise a storm 
about one’s ears. The professor of language 
who has just spoken, knows as well as I do 
that one of our greatest obstacles is the dia- 
lect known as Pennsylvania Dutch ; and yet, 
instead of letting it die out as quickly as 
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ible, we have some people writing books 
in it—probably with a view to substitute it 
for Latin and Greek. These questions will 
come up, in spite of opposition, and will 
sooner or later be settled by the intelligent 
people of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. N. C. Schaeffer said we had just 
heard again the customary reproach on the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and ridicule of the effort 
to put the dialect into black and white. The 
problem in the German counties is differ- 
ent from the others, and the critics exhibit 
their ignorance in the slurs they attempt to 
throw. So far as the language itself is con- 
cerned, those who have it to deal with make 
the best use of it they can, and their books 
have been written with a view to making the 
transition easy for their children—a difficulty 
which eastern teachers do not encounter, and 
which, it seems; they cannot understand. 

Dr. Taylor said the last speech was addi- 
tional proof of the undue sensitiveness of 
some people. This is the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, not of Berks county, 
and we are to consider the general interests 
of the state. Yet we may not even name 
one of our chief hindrances without their 
taking offence. This petty clannishness may 
banish teachers from the east from the Ger- 
man counties, but they shall at least near 
from us; they may close their ears to the 
truth, but we shall still continue to rain it 
upon them. 

Prof. Brooks said there might be some un- 
necessary sensitiveness, but it was also true 
that when a gentleman twisted every subject 
that came up into a criticism of Normal 
Schools and the Pennsylvania Germans, the 
constant friction was calculated to produce 
some irritation. It is not the truth that hurts, 
but the animus that sometimes seems to un- 
derlie the Continual reference to it, in season 
and out of season. The people in Berks 
_ and the other German counties know and 

acknowledge their weaknesses, and are striv- 
ing to outgrow them; and the Normal 
Schools are helping them materially. To 
show that it is not all sensitiveness, he would 
remark that one of our French visitors had 
misunderstood a comical remark of the gen- 
tleman (Dr. Taylor) yesterday, and felt some 
annoyance until it wasexplained. He thought 
that if any gentleman here had been so un- 
generous as to ridicule in this body the pecu- 
liarities of the good people of this section— 
their ‘plain language,’’ for instance—and to 
force it continually into the discussions, even 
the Doctor would at length resent it. It 
would certainly not be in good taste, and 
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would hardly show good feeling. As to the 
paper of Prof. Allen—that excellent, bad 
paper, with its many first-rate suggestions— 
he thought there were many changes proposed 
that the teachers would find some trouble in 
carrying out. For instance, if we substitute 

newspapers for books in our reading classes, * 
what papers shall we take? They are all 
filled with politics, and we have children 
from all parties; and besides, not all that is 
published, even in respectable newspapers, 
is fit reading for children in school or family. 

Dr. Taylorsaid that, as regarded the French 
visitors, he had been the last man with whom 
they shook hands, and they had expressed 
the highest gratification at the cordiality with 
which they had been welcomed and treated 
during their stay—which he thought set him 
right so far as they were concerned. 

Supt. S. A. Baer, of Berks, said that, with 
the short term of school in the German coun- 
ties, and the schools by no means what they 
should be, and the additional difficulty of the 
two languages, no eastern teacher could at 
all realize the situation there, or even form 
an intelligent conception of it. The chil- 
dren have but a few months in the schools, 
and are for the rest of the time in illiterate 
families, often speaking no English; and 
when our progress is.considered with refer- 
ence to: the circumstances, the hindrances 
and limitations, we need not be ashamed to 
compare it with that of our eastern neighbors. 
We come here year by year, always bearing 
the olive branch, but at different times the 
gentleman has taken occasion to attack us in 
this way, misrepresenting the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman. He has referred to our books 
and translations; they are the growth of 
necessity, and serve the useful purpose of 
helping our people to translate into English 
what is to them the mother tongue. The 
Doctor’s head is not ‘‘level’’ on Berks county ; 
but if he will come over there and spend six 
months or a year with us, by the next meet- 
ing of this Association he will know us bet- 
ter, and we will not hear so many of his com- 
ical, put scarcely courteous, references to the 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. 

The Chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to conduct the election of officers : 
Messrs. Jesse Newlin, E. T. Burgan, E. O. 
Lyte, A. D. Eisenhower, and B. F. Morey. 

SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The Association then adjourned to Horti- 
cultural Hall, to witness the exercises by a 
class of children of the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School for the Feeble-Minded, located 
at Media, Delaware county, Pa. 
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Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin gave, in a brief ad- 
dress, a history of the work of this class of 
institutions. : In America we have nine in- 
stitutions, in eight states. At the close of 
his remarks he introduced a class of children, 
representing various grades of mental weak- 
ness, and they gave a series of exercises, 
consisting of songs, a phonetic exercise, 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs, concluding with 
the Anvil Chorus, to which they kept time 
with the dumb-bells. , 

The regularity, almost exactness, of move- 
ment was remarkable, especially in an exer- 
cise called the ‘‘ May pole,’’ which con- 
sisted of a pole with ribbons of different 
colors. These were woven upon it by the 
pupils and teacher, each holding a ribbon, 
marching around it in time to music, and in 
an intricate pattern, so to speak; and thén, 
reversing the movement, were unwound 
again without a single mistake—a result 
which would hardly be reached by any ordi- 
nary class of persons without long practice 
and close attention. 

The lady, Miss Barnes, who led the exer- 
cises conducted her part of the work so ad- 
mirably as to win praise from all; indeed, 
all connected with the exhibition showed an 
intelligent comprehension and mastery of a 
most difficult subject. 

Dr. Kerlin remarked that his experience 
with these children had illustrated a rational 
method for the development of intelligence, 
which is expressed in the briefest language, 
‘* Training the senses to reach the mind.’’ 
He quoted from Dr. Seguin, a Frenchman 
eminent in this department, this physiologi- 
cal doctrine—‘“‘ Train the organ by the ex- 
ercise of its function: Develop the function 
by the use ot its organ: Elevate the func 
tions to the rank of capacities.’’ These 
principles introduced and practiced in Amer- 
ican schools, the Doctor held, would place 
us ahead of France for fabrics, of Italy for 
art, and of all nations in everything else than 
war. We give the conclusion of his address : 


Believing that the highest object of education should | 


be the preparation of the child for the work of to- 
morrow, and that the necessity exists in a double 
sense with us, we are endeavoring to anply all our 
teaching radically and solely in this direction, and 
think we do it successfully only through “ Training 
the senses to reach the mind.” Our teachers all know 
that the School department is tributary and subsidiary 
to the Industrial department. They know that the 
schools are to exercise and co-ordinate the muscular 
system—open the senses of the child—to discipline 
him to habits of order, decency, attention and per- 
sistency, for the sake of his or her ability in the 
kitchen, sewing room, laundry, workshop or farm 
garden. The simplest songs, block-building, paper. 
plaiting, word-forming, are all tending to this result. 
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Where we fail, it should be only because of the stub. 
born forms of matter with which we contend, not be. 
cause of any mistake or neglect of the exact purpose 
of all education. 

Some of the individual cases detailed were 
most interesting, and the children them- 
selves were a curious study to the observer, 
They were evidently well cared for, and 
seemed as happy as possible, and left upon 
all the impression that the institution they 
represented is a most deserving one, and 
well merits the support it has received. 

At the close of the exercises Miss Martha 
Schofield presented the class with a basket 
of oranges, and suggested that the audience 
provide them with a dinner as some recog- 
nition of the entertainment and instruction 
they had given us, which was done by con- 
tributions at the doors, amounting to $31.30. 


<a 
_ 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE committee on Auditing the Treas- 

urer’s account reported through the 
chairman, Mr. R. M. McNeal, and the report 
was adopted, as follows : 

The committee appointed by the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association to audit the account of 
the Treasurer, find, 
Balance, cash in hand August, 1875. . . $184 49 
Bills receivable . . . 


Total amount brought forward. . . . $304 07 
Cash received from members at Wilkesbarre, 280 00 


$584 07 
Expenses, &c., for the year 


Cashand bills receivable on hand, Aug. 8,’76, $258 48 


Mr. Hugh B. Eastburn, of Bucks, then 
read a paper on *‘ Teachers’ Institutes.’’ 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


H. B. EASTBURN, 


THE people of Pennsylvania desire to see that pub- 
lic school system for which their state has received 
some credit, perfected and made in the highest degree 
efficient. Something remains to be done in the way 
of legislation; more in the way of development of 
those elements of growth and strength already at 
hand. How to secure teachers properly prepared for 
their work is the vital question, We have a well- 
conceived normal school policy, expanding with every 
year, and making itself felt by the influences in favor 
of professional pedagogical training which it is send- 
ing into every corner of the state. This Association 


| has seen fit to discuss with great candor and earnest-_ 


ness the weak points, the features of merit, and the 
possibilities of this policy. While the influence of 
normal schools is not to be measured by the number 
of their graduates teaching in our public schools, nor 
by the entire number of their alumni, nor by the 
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whole number of students attending them—for, if they 
are worth anything, their greenest laurels*will not 
come from an inspection of their catalogues and the 
State Reports—it is a fact universally accepted that 
the majority of teachers in the various counties of the 
state will not be reached directly by them. There 
must be teachers’ institutes, partially to work with 
normal schools and partially to operate in other fields. 

A criticina recent number of the Atlantic Monthly 
refers to normal schools and teachers’ institutes as 
“ make-shifts,”’ which will disappear when the col- 
leges shall have added a department in pedagogy 
and psychology that shall furnish our schools with 

rincipals, and when the high school system shall 
se extended itself so widely that teachers in subor- 
dinate positions shall all be high-school graduates. 
Welcome the day when our colleges shall afford an 
opportunity for the study of the philosophy of educa- 
tion by establishing a course the graduates in which 
shall be prepared to direct efficiently the w rk of the 
various departments of a graded school, and when 
high schools shall be so numerous and excellent that 
we may reasonably expect every teacher, however 
humble, to be a graduate of one of them! But assum- 
ing that this advanced position has been secured, we 
shall not be able to dispense with our institutes and 
normal schools. We shall still need them. 

Our institute system, peculiar to ourselves in some 
of its features, invites our own criticism no less closely 
than it has claimed the attention of our friends from 
other states and countries who are scanning the 
strength and the weakness of our educational ex- 
hibit. When summoned to the test, we shall be com- 
pelled to admit that our institutes, while they have 
been the instruments of great good, have by no 
means filled out the place marked for them. Still, 
they have grown wonderfully. The provisions for 
them clajm but a small space upon our statute books. 
The system has but a brief history, yet it has amply 
justified the wisdom of those who created it. 

Sec. 2, Act of April 9th, 1867, specifies: ‘*That 
the county superintendent of each county in this 
commonwealth is hereby authorized and required, 
once in eagh year, at such time and place as he, or 
a properly authorized committee of teachers acting 
with him, may deem most convenient, to call upon 
the teachers of the common schools and other insti- 
tutions of learning in his county to assemble to- 
gether and organize themselves into a teachers’ in- 
stitute to be devoted to the improvement of teachers 
in the science and art of education, to continue in 
session at least five days,” &c. 

_ Sec. 1, Act of April 17th, 1865, specifies: “That 
twenty-two days shall be held to be a school month, 
and that two Saturdays in each month, as the proper 
board shall designate, which two Saturdays shall 
be held to be a part of the school month, may, at the 
discretion and by an affirmative vote of a majority 
of all the members of the board of directors or con- 
trollers, be appropriated to institutes for the improve- 
ment of the teachers of the said district,” &c. 

County institutes are thus required, district insti- 
tutes permitted. The figures given in connection 
with the former in the last State Report are signifi- 
cant. They show a membership of nearly 14,000, the 
presence of over 10,000 teachers actually engaged 

‘ in public schools, and the direct expenditure in be- 

half of institutes of nearly. $20,000. To this last 

amount, we may safely add that portion of the teachers’ 
salaries which is allowed them for attendance at in- 
stitutes, estimated at $75,000. About 3% per cent. 
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of the time during which the schools were open was 
spent in institutes. These figures show the magni- 
tude of the interest involved. > 

But it is not the part of wisdom to attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that there is throughout the state much 
openly-expressed doubt as to whether our institutes 
answer in even a small degree the ends for which 
they are constituted, This is shown in the attitude 
of some of our best teachers, who either do not at- 
tend or who referto the meetings in any but compli- 
mentary terms; in the position taken by directors 
who refuse to close their schools and allow their 
teachers the time; in the feeling manifested by some 
of our best citizens, who do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that the time spent in these meetings is 
wasted. In those counties in which directors are 
required by special statutes to grant their teachers the 
time, and to count in the reports the time spent in 
attendance as time taught, there does not appear to 
be any healthier condition of sentiment than else- 
where. Directors,in the contracts made with teach- 
ers at the time the latter are employed, in many 
cases seek to evade the provisions of the law. 
These evidences of unfriendly criticism and of an- 
tagonism demand the presence of a corrective and 
reforming hand. 

Institutes can be made an important instrumen- 
tality in performing the school work of the state. 
They are a necessary part of the system, and errors 
in them of administration must be reduced to a . 
minimum. In referring to the cause of this feeling 
of distrust, only those elements which might naturally 
be looked to for support have been had in view. In 
a general way, much of the opposition entertained 
may be referred to that feeling of hostility which 
attacks every prominent feature of a system of public 
instruction. Opposit:on from this quarter will be 
allayed only with the millennium. It is much more 
important to meet the demands of those who are our 
natural allies, whose support will be the more effec- 
tive, whose opposition the more dangerous. 

But from their character institutes will never receive 
the full credit to which they are entitled. Their re- 
sults belong so much to the future that we cannot in 
the light of to-day assign them their proper place. 
They sow seeds for whose increase we must look in 
the years to come. They should be eminently sug- 
gestive. Their value consists largely in this. But 
to be profitable, the lines of thought suggested must 
be maturely followed out; they do not always lead 
at once to intelligent, well-digested resolve. A hint 
is thrown out, considered trifling at the time, but 
from it an inquiry is started which results in a grand 
scheme of work, practicable, valuable, and full of 
promise, but whose author (when he has perfected 
it) does not stop to ask himself where he found the 
germ that has developed so wondrously. In enjoying 
the majesty and usefulness of the broad river, we for- 
get the rills that trickle down the hillsides hundreds. 
of miles away. 

A. B. attends an institute in a fairly receptive con- 
dition and with his faculties ready, toa moderate ex- 
tent, for action. He comes away reporting that he 
has heard some good things. Some theories have 
been advanced and some plans offered which he has 
pronounced theoretically correct but practically ab- 
surd. Although thinking it unnecessary, he will pro- 
bably conclude to submit to a test the propositions 
which he has there heard advanced. The test, as he 
conducts it, confirms his conclusions, and he re- 
decides that the institute has been of no benefit to him 
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Belonging to that class of workers, which may be de- 
nominated the class of strict constructionists, he has 
not thought it permissible to modify, in the least, in 
his practice, the plans pronounced good by some other 
authority. He bolts down with the greatest dispatch 

ible the food that some one else has found nour- 
ishing, thinking less of the processes of mastication, 
digestion and assimilation, than that of swallowing. 
The results prove altogether uncomfortable and un- 
satisfactory. 

But our friend, in spite of his unwisdom, has 
learned something. From the ruins of the plans 
which he has condemned, he builds a structure which 
proves of excellent service tohim. He claims the 
sole credit for it. He teaches better foreverafter and 
is more thoughtful in all that pertains to his work 
as a teacher, but he does not see the line of circum- 
stances commencing at the institute that has led him 
to his present advanced position. He looks with 
careless eye upon the very agency that through some 
suggestion, some appeal, some teaching, has aroused 
that effort which has finally given him an honorable 
place in his profession. 

There are hundreds of teachers, like A. B., who 
are thus benefited, indirectly it may be, and uncon- 
sciously, but whose carelessly conceived opinions are 
calculated to bring their institute into disrepute. 
There are directors and citizens, likewise, who do 
not mean to judge unfairly, who reach unfavorable 
conclusions because they are unable to say, “The 
institute did this good thing, and this, and this.” 
Their position does not enable them to see all the 
forces that are working upon the minds of teachers. 

But, without doubt, there are substantial grounds 
for some of the dissatisfaction referred to. The en- 
tire responsibility for the management of the county 
institute is put where it very properly belongs—upon 
the shoulders of the County Superintendent. No 
other person knows, or can be expected to know, as 
well as he, the educational condition and needs of his 
county. He has familiarized himself with the qual- 
ifications of his teachers, he knows the points of 
strength and of weakness in their management of the 
schools, he has become acquainted with the general 
tone pervading the relations which mutually exist 
between people, directors, teachers and pupils. Hav- 
ing these data in his possession, it is possible for him 
to make his institute a power in the work entrusted 
to him. 

But if he is weak, if he lacks organizing and gov- 
erning power, if he is not in sympathy with progres- 
sive education, if his exercises are purposeless and 

intless, if he holds his institute merely because the 
aw makes it one of his duties to do so, if he does not 
trouble himself to see that its influence reaches out 
into every school-room in his county, shaping and 
giving tone to its work, there will be ample justifica- 
tion in finding fault with such an agency so admin- 
istered. It will be easy for him to involve himself 
and his institute in ridicule, if not contempt. Could 
a book be written detailing the inside history of in- 
Stitutes, we should have a volume in which comedy 
would be a not insignificant element. Attention has 
been officially called in a somewhat incisive manner, 
by Deputy Superintendent Curry, to some institute 
mistakes and follies. The criticisms made by all 

-of those who are in a position to judge intelligently, 
‘are very similar in their character, They refer to a 
lackeof vigor in preparing for the institute and in 
carrying it on; to a want of comprehension of the 
purposes for which it is held; to the unsuitable 
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character of the exercises, etc. The picture may be 
colored “differently, but it presents the same figures 
upon the same background, 

In offering some suggestions that are prompted 
observation and experience, attention will be called 
to the general difficulty of the situation in which a 
superintendent is placed who is called upon to con- 
duct a county institute. He brings together the 
novice in teaching, young, inexperienced and poorly 
oe and the veteran; the principal of the 

igh school, and the teacher of the humble, ungraded 
school ; the teacher of the classics and the teacher of 
the elements ; the thorough scholar and successful in- 
structor, himself competent to lead an institute, and 
the pretender who has smuggled himself into the 
ranks ; the professional teacher and the one who teels 
himself pecuniarily compelled to teach, but who will 
break ranks the instant he can afford to do so. He 
must recognize the existence of all these classes and 
help them all, if possible. 

I would suggest: 1. The institute should be held 
early inthe term. If held before the term opens the 
superintendent will fail to secure the presence of 
many of his teachers; if held in the middle or latter 
part of it, teachers will not be willing to change their 
plans of work. If the institute is to accomplish any- 
thing, it must influence mainly the work of the 
current term. 

2. The annual examinations of teachers afford 
a good opportunity to arrange with directors and 
teachers for the closing of their schools and attend- 
ance upon the institute. 

3. Care must be taken to secure instructors who 
have had such experience in the capacity of teachers 
or superintendents as eminently fits them to instruct 
and help teachers representing various grades of 
schools. There are not many persons who combine 
the varied qualities necessary for successful institute 
instructors. To encourage home talent is good, but 
if you can secure better ability for the work by cross- 
ing the boundaries of your county or ‘state, let the 
superior talent be obtained. College professors are 
not so successful in this sphere as in some others, 
There is but little need, likewise, of thog aspirants 
for institute business who have essayed to teach or to 
superintend schools and been sad failures. The in- 
structer must be full of his subject, not confined to a 
few set lectures, made up of dreary platitudes or un- 
intelligible theories, He must be warm and sympa- 
thetic, and feel that he is an educational evangelist 
with a mission to the teachers before him. . He must 
be pleasing in his address, holding attention when 
he claims it. He must have considerable versatility 
and quickness and penetration. He must be a good 
reader of human nature. 

4. When instructors have been secured, they should 
be given a clear idea of the plan of the campaign as 
it has been mapped out by the superintendent, and 
the latter should hold, in the main, his assistants to 
this plan. Institute veterans can doubtless give scores 
of amusing instances, where, finding no plan of work 
has been sketched, they have been asked to advise 
what should be done in the matter, and finally have 
been frantically besought to present whatever sub- 
jects they preferred, filling in as much of the time as 
possible. It is never very creditable to the farmer, the 
builder, the manager in any employment, to be com- 
pelled to give a carte blanche to those whom he em- 
ploys. A careful outline of the work to be done 
must be made out by the superintendent. 

5. The outline should not cover too much ground. 
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The county institute under a proper institute system, 
is not the place for academic instruction. There is 
not time to explain the principles of arithmetic, 
grammar, and other subjects of study, and this line 
of work properly belongs to the district institute. 
School organization and discipline, methods of study, 
of teaching, of conducting recitations, proper courses 
of study and programmes of ‘recitation, the question 
of morals and manners, are all proper matters for 
consideration. It is not well to have essays, the 
subjects of which have been selected from the well- 
thumbed list in some Rhetoric, nor discussions that 
properly belong to the debating society. The 
greater part of the instruction in elocution usually 
given, could profitably be omitted. There are some 
subjects which county institutes in, I may say, every 
section of the state may and should take hold of ear- 
nestly and forcibly. 

Every county should have a judicious, well-defined, 
well-understood course of study prescribed for its 
schools. |When we consider that, in a majority of 
our counties, the individual teachers, inexperienced 
and poorly-qualified as many of them are, have prac- 
tically the whole control of the question of what 
should be taught, and that in many counties more 
than fifty per cent of the schools change their teach- 
ers every year, thus introducing with every term a 
programme of work that probably has no known 
connection with what has been done in previous 
terms, we can readily see what valuable time is lost 
and what opportunities are wasted. Teachers take 
charge of schools that are new to them, and find no 
record of the classification adopted by their prede- 
cessors of the work done by the latter, or of their 
conclusions in regard to the degree of advancement 
of the various scholars. These facts, with the short 
terms that obtain in many sections, make much of 
the instruction that is given exceedingly fragmentary 
and disjointed. What greater work, what better 
work, can our institutes do than to address them- 
selves to the correction of these grave defects? 
Superintendents can, in conjunction with a commit- 
tee of their teachers, prepare an outline of a course 
of study,ghave it carefully considered by their insti- 
tutes, amended as may seem necessary (endorsed, if 
possible, by directors), and adopted for use in the 
county, or at least in districts. 

Institutes could thus run a thread of system through 
the school work of counties. They could also devise 
such records and reports as might be necessary to se- 
cure harmony and continuity of work through suc- 
cessive terms. Especial benefit would be derived 
from the organization of language and physical 
science instruction upon a correct and substantial 
basis. Provision could be made for instruction in 
drawing and civil government. Valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to physical culture could be agreed 
upon. Above all, the duties and the opportunities 
of teachers, in the upbuilding of positive, correct in- 
dividual and national character, should be enforced. 
The teachers of a county, when assembled to- 
gether, should see what they can do to. perfect that 
“virtuous education of youth,” which William Penn 
proclaimed necessary “to maintain and uphold a 
good constitution.” In naming some of the impor- 
tant subjects for consideration, it is not claimed that 
all of these should be put down on the programme 
for one year. It will be best to treat two or three 
of them somewhat exhaustively, and take up others 
at the next annual session. 

6. A competitive exercise among the teachers in 
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spelling, in orthoepy, in reading, with premiums for 
excellence, is sometimes valuable as making variety, 
renewing interest in these subjects and infecting 
schools with a desire to excel in them, The suc- 
cess of our School Department. in making, at the 
Centenial Exposition, an exhibit of scholars’ work, 
suggests the feasibility and desirability of making 
township and county displays of a similar character 
in the future, Under proper regulations, schools 
could prepare work for the county institute to be 
there displayed in a suitable manner and subject 
possibly to inspection and report by committees reg- 
ularly appointed for the purpose. 

7. In some counties it will be found well to give 
a good course of lectures in the evenings. Many 
teachers have but rare opportunities to hear good 
lectures, and to them the benefit may be as great from 
this quarter as from any other. Where the expenses 
are heavy, the necessary funds may be raised by 
charging admission to these evening lectures. In 
some counties it may be best to continue the day 
work, with some modifications, into the evenings. In 
any event, it will be scarcely in good taste, to say the 
least, when the State Superintendent, the National 
Commissioner, or some other distinguished educator 
is present with something of general interest to be 
communicated, to crowd him into the background by 
some elocutionary or musical entertainment. 

8. Teachers should take careful notes of the exer- 
cises, and should be questioned upon these immedi- 
ately after the lessons have been given or at the com- 
mencement of the next session. Superintendents 
may, with profit in their annual examinations, ask for 
a reproduction of these notes. 

g. Strict punctuality should be observed in carry- 
ing on the business of the institute. A superinten- 
dent who pays but little regard to the hours he has 
appointed, cannot with much consistency ask that his 
teachers shall be punctual in their daily routine. 

10. Teachers should be made to feel that the first 
and the last day or half-day are no less important than 
the intervening time. The enrollment of mem- 
bers, election of committees, etc., can all be attended 
to without infringing upon the appointed working 
hours, by being conducted outside of the regular 
sessions. 

11. Where the seats can be numbered, teachers 
should select certain numbers and retain them during 
the week. The roll can be promptly called at the 
beginning of each session with the aid of monitors, 
who can report for certain numbers. By means of 
the diagram, it can be known at any time who are 
absent. 

12. As there are questions coming up at institutes 
in which it is desirable to have the opinion or sanc- 
tion of directors, between whom and teachers there 
should be cordial co-operation, valuable results may 
be obtained by calling them together on some day of 
the institute, usually in a convention of their own 
rather than with the teachers. There will be no 
lack of subjects of interest and of value for such a 
meeting. 

13. The work of these annual meetings must be 
properly followed up andsupplemented. A mistake 
is doubtless made in many sections in not doing this. 
Excellent plans of work, projected amidst much en- 
thusiasm, are allowed to die through sheer neglect. 
An immense amount of energy is expended prior to 
the institute, in calling out the forces, securing in- 
structors, arranging a satisfactory programme, etc., 
to be followed, when the institute is over, by a pro- 
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found indifference to what has been done. An army 
that retires and disbands after successfully conduct- 
ing a siege until the enemy’s flag comes down, a 
siege in which have been brought to bear at great 
expense all the appliances of modern warfare, can 
scarcely be said to have won a very substantial vic- 
tory if it fails to follow up its first success by possess- 
ing itself of the enemy’s works and by a pursuit that 
shall give it complete control of its foe. 


As intimated above, the degree to which insti- 
tutes are valuable is proportioned largely to their 
suggestiveness, They show you fertile soil needing 
cultivation. They direct you to a philosophical in- 
quiry into the character of your work and the means 
of meeting your obligations. But attentive, consci- 
entious teachers are apt to be oppressed, at first, by 
the weight of responsibility revealed by the new light 
thrown upon their duties, They recognize the 
necessity for reform, but feel a distrust of their ability 
to strike out successfully into paths that to them are 
untried. Institutes, therefore, frequently make teach- 
ers thoroughly dissatisfied with their past work, with- 
out assuring them that they have the ability to main- 
tain a new position. Conferences of the superin- 
tendent with the teachers and directors in the several 
districts, as soon after the institute as. possible, are 
therefore recommended. There will be less need of 
these in the boroughs than in the townships. The 
meetings can be held in the afternoons, evenings, 
and on Saturdays. In a month most counties can be 
thus canvassed, and a number of schools also visited. 
At these meetings special district difficulties can be 
ascertained and remedies proposed. Questions can 
be more freely asked and more fully answered than 
in a large convention. Steps can be taken to organ- 
ize the teachers into a working body, that shall hold 
the schools to the adopted course of study as closely 
as practicable, that shall harmonize the classification, 
arrange for regular examinations of pupils, and in a 
general way make the township schools more of a 
unit than they usually are. Superintendents who 
have made the experiment will doubtless agree that 
several weeks can profitably be taken for these con- 
ferences even at the expense of some school visita- 
tion. In addition to the above thoughts, there might 
be given a discussion of other points and of numerous 
details relating to county institutes, but it is not con- 
sidered necessary for the purposes of this paper. 

As shown by the extract from the Act of 1865, 
district institutes may be held twice a month. There 
is less avail made of this provision of the law than 
there was a few years ago. These meetings have 
fallen into discredit, and proved in a majority of 
cases of but little value, mainly because they have 
lacked a responsible head. Teachers, generally of 
the same grade, have come together, and unless they 
had the wisdom to select a leader, or were controlled 
by a strong common determination to make the 
meetings efficient, have shown how thoroughly time 
could be misused. Herein is one of the strongest 
arguments for the establishment of such additional 
supervision as shall give us local or sub-superinten- 
dents who can preside over these meetings and prop- 
erly shape their work. It will be the function of 
these meetings to give their members a drill in the 
subjects to be taught in their schools, with methods, 
to devise practical means for carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the county institute, and, in short, to do 
the work of the teachers’ organization referred to 
heretofore. Work can be mapped out for the schools 
every month or half-month, the pupils examined 
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upon this at stated intervals, results compared at sub- 
sequent meetings, and published, if advisable, to the 
schools. In this way, through this instrumentality; 
the much-needed work of unifying and economizing 
the efforts of township schools and giving point to 
them, may be effected. But until we secure the 
legislation needed for better supervision, we shall 
have to depend upon the voluntary efforts of teach- 
ers to control this matter as best they can. In cities 
and boroughs, the superintendents have less difficulty 
on this score. 

Before leaving the subject assigned me, I deem it 
neceessary to refer (though very briefly, as time is 
limited) to another species of institutes, not recog- 
nized by the law, it is true, and called with more 
propriety, probably, by the name of the peovle’s 
rather than the teachers’ institutes. Our educational 
system isso democratic and is so sensibly and readily 
affected by the changes in the popular will, that it 
becomes necessary for those who would secure per- 
manent and continuing progress in educational af 
fairs to be imbued with the missionary spirit, and to 
seek by all proper means to establish a correct public 
sentiment, In the exercises of neither of the two 
classes of institutes referred to, is there much place 
for the people as such. And yet without their sanc- 
tion, it will be extremely difficult to carry into prac- 
tical effect many of the plans mapped out by the 
other two agencies. 

Superintendents will, therefore, find it desirable 
to organize in addition to their other institute work, 
a series of branch or local institutes to be held at 
such points in their counties as will best reach the 
people. If the meetings can be continued for three, 
four or five days, the interest will be found to increase 
and more. permanent good will result than with 
shorter sessions. The exercises should be made 
popular. The people should be brought out. Teach- 


-ers can be invited to prepare essays and conduct 


specimen drills with classes from their schools, citi- 
zens to prepare papers and take part in discussions, 
the pupils to contribute essays, declamations, &c. 
The schools may occupy a prominent place on the 
programme. For general discussion, such questions 
as the need of more graded schools, longer school 
terms, uniformity of text-books, better school build- 
ings, furniture, apparatus, etc., the means of securing 
and retaining good teachers, the relation of teachers 
to parents and of parents to teachers, can be brought 
up. These institutes may properly be held in the 
latter part of the term. Methods of preparing for them 
and of carrying them on cannot be referred to here. 

In conclusion, with the closer local supervision 
which it is to be hoped the efforts of this Associa- 
tion will be successful in securing, and with the 
means already in our hands, our institute system 
should go forth conquering and to conquer. By it, 
impulses will be awakened, enthusiasm for better 
methods and a more thorough knowledge of subject- 
matter communicated, better lines of work pointed 
out, the missionary spirit stimulated, district pride 
fostered, and the whole educational energy of each 
county organized and kept in line for definite points. 
By free discussion, by hearing the results of the 
ripest educational experience, by philosophical reflec- 
tion upon their work, by social intercourse with 
those who have mét the same difficulties and need 
the same encouragement, by looking at their work 
from a more elevated view-point than they occupy 
in their daily round of duties, by feeling the mag- 
netic influence that comes from eontact with earnest 
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workers in an inspiring cause, by learning the value 
and the means of organization, by feeling the dig- 
nity of educational work—results which will come 
from a well-developed institute system—our teach- 
ers and people will be armed with keener weapons 
and clad in a closer mail for the educational battles 
of the future. 


On account of a pressure of other business, 
no discussion of this paper took place. 

Miss H. E. Holcomb, of Bucks county, read 
a paper on ‘‘Woman as a School Officer.’’ | 


WOMAN AS A SCHOOL OFFICER. 


MISS H. E. HOLCOMB. 


ORE than twenty centuries ago, in the my- 
thology of that wonderfully gifted people at 
whose feet the world still sits as a learner in the do- 
main of art; in that strange admixture of poetry and 
religion, of delicate imagery and gross absurdity ; was 
foreshadowed woman’s true relation to the educa- 
tional interests of the race. In that ideal world it 
was to womanly hands, to muse and goddess, that 
not only the cultivation of man in the lighter graces 
and accomplishments of social life—music, dancing, 
and song—was entrusted, but also his instruction in 
the liberal arts and sciences. It was Minerva, the 
very personation of wisdom, who taught men the arts 
of war no less than the pursuits of peace. If Mars 
gave men courage to meet their enemies in battle, it 
was Minerva who gave them the skill requisite to 
victory. While Mercury touched their lips with the 
fires of eloquence, Polyhymnia attuned their ears to 
harmonious sounds. While Apollo anointed their 
eyes to see the mystic future, Clio recalled the past, 
inspiring their hearts anew with the glorious memo- 
ries of the good and brave. And thus everywhere 
in their celestial world were the masculine and 
feminine elements united in the instruction of mor- 
tals. Thus did the subtle Greek embody in his re- 
ligious system what we are now slowly learning to 
recognize as the true policy, the ‘joint guardianship 
of the sexes over the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of humanity. 

It was not, however, until a comparatively recent 
era that men were ready to admit that upon theirsis- 
ters, wives, and mothers had fallen the mantle of the 
fabled muses ; that it was their right and duty to co- 
operate with man in every way in the educational 
work set before him. The last hundred years have 
wrought a wonderful change in this respect, and to- 
day woman’s right to the position of teacher is no 
longer questioned. Why? Because of her preémi- 
nent success as an instructor of the young—success 
being to many minds the strongest logic, the logic to 
which the most skeptical must eventually yield. 

And here let me say, I think the opinion which 
appears to prevailin this Association, that women do 
not devote themselves to the profession of teaching 
as men do, that they leave the profession sooner, is a 
mistaken one based on a superficial view of the mat- 
ter. The statistics in Pennsylvania would doubt- 
less prove, as they did in New England, this to be far 
from the truth. When President Eliot objected to 
the employment of so many women as teachers be- 
cause they left the profession so soon, Colonel Hig- 
ginson took the trouble to collect the statistics of a 
number of cities of Massachusetts, and he found 
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that, in the average, they remain in the work of 
teaching more than twice as long. 

Having won an impregnable position behind the 
teacher’s desk, the query is, “Shall she take a step 
higher? Shall she become a school officer, a mem- 
ber of school boards, a school superviser or super- 
intendent ?” Already Pennsylvania has answered, 
“Yes.” And now our Executive Committee vir- 
tually asks the question, “How does woman acquit 
herself in this new role? Is she a success or a fail- 
ure ?”” Much depends upon the answer; for while 
all offices and places of honor and emolument are 
free to man, woman is always required to verify her 
credentials, to substantiate her claim to any position 
by showing herself master of the situation, to prove 
her right to it by a successful performance of its du- 
ties. Shall we have men as school officers? Cer- 
tainly. Shall we have women? Ah! that depends 
upon whether they will make good ones or not. 
She asks no special favors because she is a woman ; 
but she does ask that instead of stale, unmeaning 
compliment—too often heard, even in this Associa- 
tion—she shall receive the same just consideration 
accorded to man. She does not wish the doubtful 
compliment of no criticism because of her sex, but 
she does ask that her work be fairly and honestly 
criticised without prejudice, and judged according 
to its intrinsic worth, 

Woman accepts the challenge thus thrown down 
to her at the entrance to this and every other unac- 
customed path, knowing that when she has taken it 
up and entered in in triumph, no power will ever 
again thrust her out, She knows that when she does 
a thing and does it well, the world will gladly accept 
her work. It has been so in art, in literature, and in 
education thus far, and so it will be to the end. The 
ability to achieve success in any department of hu- 
man effort, is the best evidence of 4 right to work 
therein, it is God’s certificate of fitness, it is the proof 
most conclusive in this practical age. 

To-day, either men have lost that faith in abstract 
truth which characterized our fathers, who did not 
hesitate to build the grand superstructure of the 
national government upon a foundation of untried 
principles, or else they look upon woman as an ex- 
ception to all general laws. They will grant her 
abstract right to do a hundred things, and then, with 
a solemn shake of their wise heads, say, ‘‘It is all 
very well in theory, but it will never do in practice, 
never.” They are not yet ready to receive as true 
that noble sentiment of Lowell’s, “ By a higher law 
than any from human power, whatever is correct in 
principle must be correct in practice.” Hence it is 
useless to theorize on this subject, to show how emi- 
nently right and proper that the mother should have 
an equal voice with the father in determining the 
character of the school in which the children will be 
educated, to show how reasonable it is that the 
mother who has guarded the little ones from helpless 
infancy, who knows them and cares for them as no 
one else can, should have as deep an interest in, and 
be as competent as the father to help decide the 
questions which meet every school-board, questions 
as to the arrangement of school-room and furniture 
for the health and comfort of the children, the num- 
ber of hours they should study, the time for play, 
what they should study, and how and where, and to 
whose care they should be entrusted, or to whose in- 
fluence subjected during those school hours. It isin 
vain to show how unjust is the action of society 
which continually impresses upon woman her im- 
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mense and paramount responsibility in moulding the 
character of the young, and then, as soon as the 
child is old enough to begin its school education, 
denies to her all direct control of the school, all di- 
rect power in determining its character and influ- 
ences. To speak of these things is unavailing; it is 
all theory. 

Happily, however, woman’s success as teacher in 
the school-room has at last, in a measure, convinced 
society that it is safe to commit still other school in- 
terests to her keeping. And so the experiment of 
woman as a school officer is being tried in numerous 
localities in Maine, in the old Bay State under the 
shadow of Plymouth Rock, here in the goodly land 
of Penn, and in the freer atmosphere of the West. 
England, too, is testing the capacity of her daughters 
in this work. Manchester, with 10,000 women as 
registered voters, numbers one woman on its school 
board. In Scotland, also, the entering wedge has 
been driven, and Edinburgh has two women serving 
as school officers. How many more there may be 
there and on the continent I am unable to say. The 
experiment is as yet so limited in duration, however, 
that data from which to draw conclusions are very 
meagre and difficult of access. Such as I could ob- 
tain I will present in brief. 

In New England the experiment dates from 1873, 
when three women were elected on the Boston 
School Committee, but were refused a place upon 
the Board by its male members. They appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and by its decision, and also by 
a special act of the legislature, the disputed question 
was settled in the right way. In 1874, six women 
were chosen, or five per cent of the whole Board. 
The next year the number of the committee was re- 
duced from 120 to 24, four of whom were women, or 
nearly seventeen per cent. One of these was nomi- 
nated on all the tickets, and received 24,614 votes out 
of 26,000. Thus emphatically did Boston, after a 
year’s experience, record herself in favor of the, mea- 
sure. Miss Peabody, whois one of the committee, in 
response to a letter of inquiry, writes as follows: 

«In all the work of the committee the ladies have 
borne their full share to the entire acceptance of all 
interested. We continually meet those who, having 
opposed the movement at the outset, now confess 
themselves wholly converted. We are now treated 
with entire courtesy by the other members of the 
Board, and all admit that there are no members on it 
who do more faithful or better work. From the lady 
teachers I am constantly hearing expressions of satis- 
faction that they can talk to a woman about their 
trials and difficulties; that they can, of course, speak 
with a freedom otherwise impossible, and be sure of 
a comprehending sympathy both for themselves and 
the children under their care. I have as yet seen 
nothing to make me question the wisdom of calling 
women to this work; though taken as we take it in 
a large city, tt is a work which consumes the greater 
part of our time, and few men would have the leisure 
to devote as much time to it as we do.” 

How much is indicated in the simple statement 
of the teacher of a public kindergarten established 
in Boston as an experiment, who says, that, when it 
had been in operation more than a year, no male 
member of the school board had ever visited it, but 
when Miss Abbie May thought herself a member for 
a fortnight only, she visited and manifested great in- 
terest in its success. Boston has not stopped here, 
she has made Miss Lucretia Crocker, than whom 
there is no finer scholar in the state, one of the six 
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supervisors of the city schools at a salary of $4,500, 
In Pennsylvania, in pursuance of a proviso in our 
new constitution, there are already a number of wo. 
men, here and there, serving as school directors, and 
one as County Superintendent. Upon the work of 
Miss Lewis, superintendent of Tioga county, our 
honored president and State Superintendent, Mr, 
Wickersham, has set the seal of official approval, re. 
corded on page 17 of his last annual report in 
these words, “She isnow very efficiently discharg- 
ing the duties of her office.” 

In regard to school directors, Miss Lewis writes ; 
‘We have a few women on our school boards, 
and, as far as I know, they are serving in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to all concerned.’”’ Bucks county 
numbers two women as school directors. As one of 
these it is proper, perhaps, that I should bear wit- 
ness to the uniform courtesy and respect shown us 
by the other members of the board and by the com- 
munity. My colleague has served as treasurer since 
her election two years ago, filling the position most 
acceptably. She is also district superintendent. In- 
deed, the task of visiting the schools seems to have 
devolved principally upon us, the gentlemen thus 
tacitly acknowledging woman’s fitness for that work. 

Mrs. Harriet Paist, the only lady school director 
in Philadelphia, is a very efficient officer. She 
writes: “Most of the teachers gave me a hearty 
welcome. Some of the patrons have expressed to 
me their great satisfaction that one woman had nerve 
enough to break the ice, and wished others would 
follow. I have had my full share of appointments 
on all the regular committees, and two on special 
committees—one to reply to questions propounded 
by the Massachusetts Social Science Society in re- 
gard to the sanitary condition of the schools; the 
other to examine and prepare specimens of penman- 
ship and drawing for the Centennial Exposition.” 

In Minnesota the presence of women on the 
school-boards is not uncommon; and a gentleman 
from Minneapolis assures me that their election in 
that city has been of immense advantage to the 
schools, that a much greater interest is now mani- 
fested in them, that the school-boards are vastly im- 
proved in character and usefulness, and the commu- 
nity is highly gratified with the result. Minnesota 
not only elects women as school. officers, but she 
gives them the right to vote for those officers, and on 
all other school questions. The WV. £. Yournal of 
Education referring to this fact, says: “ Having seen 
something of the workings of such a law during a 
residence in a western state, we urge its importance 
here at the East. School is but an offshoot of home, 
and it is the mother’s childrem, not less than the 
father’s, who are educated there. Already we feel 
the necessity of woman’s aid in our school boards; 
why not also in the election of such boards, and all 
questions pertaining to our schools? We have seen 
such foolish measures and worthless men defeated in 
district meetings by women’s votes alone, that we 
are ready to advocate this reform as one of the most 
important that we, in New England, can adopt.” 

Colorado, our Centennial state, also permits women 
to vote on all questions pertaining to the schools, 
But perhaps Iowa and Illinois have had more ex- 
tended experience in this direction than any other 
states, Iowa having at present ten women serving as 
county superintendents, and from twenty-five (25) to 
thirty (30) in other school offices ; Illinois, the same 
number of county superintendents, and at least one 
city superintendent. In the last reports of their re- 
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spective state superintendents, the official reports of 
the ladies appear in order with the rest, and are not 
very dissimilar or inferioria style or matter. In the 
discussion of the general educational interests of the 
state by the State Superintendent, I failed to find a 
single reference to the subject of women as school offi 

cers. In one sense this was very gratifying. It 
showed that the thing was a matter of course, which 
called for no comment; that it was no longer re- 
garded in the light of an experiment, whose suc- 
cess was doubtful, but was an established and ac- 
cepted fact. 

A recent event in Iowa shows in a most striking 
and forcible manner the high estimate which both 
her Legislature and State Superintendent set upon 
the services of women in this new field of labor. In 
Warren county, in that state, at the last spring elec- 
tion, Mr, Huff, the preceding superintendent, failed 
of reélection, Miss Cook being the successful candi- 
date. Defeated at the polls, he appealed to the 
courts, and Judge Mitchell, of the Circuit Court, 
decided that ** Miss Cook was ineligible to office, as 
all women were ineligible in Iowa.” Miss Cook 
then appealed to the Supreme Court. If that sus- 
tained the decision of Judge Mitchell, lowa must lose 
all her ten lady superintendents. But the State Su- 
perintendent, as soon as he read the report of Judge 
Mitchell’s decision in the morning papers (which was 
before breakfast), at once drafted a bill, the first sec- 
tion of which is, “ That no person shall be deemed 
ineligible, by reason of sex, to any school office in 
the state of Iowa.’”’ This bill was placed in charge 
of Senator Woolson, and before night it had become 
law. Thus, in a single day, woman’s defeat in the 
court-room was turned into a signal victory in the 
Legislative Chamber. Thus promptly did the Iowa 
State Assembly express its high appreciation of 
woman’s work as a school officer in that state, 

In Illinois at first there appears to have been a 
strong prejudice against women as school officers, 
especially among the German population. Their 
efficiency is, however, rspidly overcoming this, and 
many of their former opponents now admit that “a wo- 
man in office, if she perform the duties of the office 
equally well, is every way as good as a man in the 
same position.” At present they are generally as well 
paid as men, and their work is equally good, and, in 
some cases, even more acceptably done. In response 
to the question, “Is her work as satisfactory ?’’ Miss 
West, superintendent of Knox county, writes, 
‘*Much more so, if we are to believe one-haif the testi- 
mony on this point which comes to us.” The verdict 
of the people of Will county is similar, “The work of 
the office of county superintendent has never be- 
before been so thoroughly attended to as at present.” 
I can readily believe this, for Mrs. McIntosh, super- 


intendent of that county, gave her whole time to the | J 


work, though for the first year she was paid for onl 

half of it. Such zeal could not fail to make itse. 

felt. In this connection I must quote a very sugges- 
tive paragraph of Miss West’s valuable letter, “In 
our state the office had been much dishonored by 
being made a political football, kicked about as 
suited the convenience of demagogues, It was often 
filled by men utterly incompetent, given to them to 
purchase. favor with their friends and thus gain votes 
for what was considered some higher office, or used 
as a stepping-stone to political ends. * * Our 
best judges feel that the election of our ten lady 
superintendents and the way they have done their 
work has saved the office in our state. Before, the 
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feeling ei it was so strong that there was great 
danger of its being abolished.” 

Knowing the value of harmonious action among 
all branches of the educational service, I made in- 
quiry in that respect also, to which Miss West re- 
plied: “ Our teachers, men and women, from high- 
est to lowest, codperate with me most heartily, a 
thing never before known in our county. We have 
four colleges and ten graded schools, whose prin- 
cipals have usually had, to say the least, a mild 
contempt for the county superintendent. Nothing 
of this kind shows itself now. School officers, old 
men many of them—some of my treasurers have 
held the office over twenty-five years—at first thought 
it was a small business to have a woman whom they 
had known from her babyhood, put overthem.” [I 
suppose if it had been a man whom they had known 
from 4s babyhood, it would all have been very 
well; so it would seem that it was her sex, and not 
her age, to which they objected.] “* Now,” she adds, 
‘“‘they work with and sustain me most cordially, 
though I have found it necessary to make some in- 
novations which at first they resisted.””? Miss Lewis, 
of Pennsylvania, testifies to the kindness and cour- 
tesy with which she has always been received by 
teachers, school-boards and patrons of the schools. 
Mrs. McIntosh, of Illinois, writes: * The German 
population were strongly opposed to a woman in 
office, and I was told, when first assuming its duties, 
to go home and stay with my husband. Now, how- 
ever, the prejudice seems to have been overcome, 
and as a general thing I have the hearty sympathy of 
all classes.” Thus success exorcises the disaffected 
spirits, and faithful performance of duty disarms op- 
position, 

But some who freely grant that woman has the 
necessary mental qualifications for this work may 
still object that the duties of the office of county su- 
perintendent, for instance, are too onerous for her, 
and are attended with too much out-door exposure ; 
that she has not the requisite physical strength. Com- 
paring the work of superintendent and teacher, which 
of the two, think you, is the severer test of strength ? 
which is the greater tax upon tbe nervous energies 
of the system? which is the more exhausting labor ? 
The work of the teacher, undoubtedly. Experience 
confirms this. All the evidence I could get was on 
the same side. One lady writes, ‘The work is hard, 
yet not so hard as teaching; there is so much vari- 
ety in it, it does not wear one out as does teaching. 
I stand eight or ten hours of it per day, six days in 
the week, better than I’did six hours in the school 
room, five days in the week,” Another says, “I 
have now been in office one year and nearly a month, 
during which time I have traveled over 2,600 miles, 
driving my own horse. I visited more schools in 
anuary than any other month. I have never been , 
sick in bed during this time, and the fearful head- 
aches that nearly drove me wild, when teaching, have 
not troubled me much. I am, of course, more or less 
exposed to the weather, but, when teaching, I was 
often compelled to teach all day in wet clothing, and 
even froze my feet in the school-room.”’ Is stronger 
evidence than this required ? 

Véry many of my letters of inquiry yet remain un- 
answered; but, taking the evidence which I have 
been able to obtain from school reports, press com- 
ments, and private sources, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the experiment of woman as a school 
officer has been thus far eminently successful; that the 
results have been all that its best friends could wish ; 
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that while it has never been detrimental, it has often 
been positively advantageous to the best interests of 
education; that both as superintendent and as school 
director, woman has verified her credentials and 
shown herself fitted for the work. 

Does the work need her? In the few moments 
remaining of my allotted time, it is impossible to tell 
how much it needs her, especially how much intelli- 
gent women are needed on our school boards, to 
watch over the physical and moral well-being of the 
children, In our large.towns and cities, the very 
architecture of the school-houses cries out against 
masculine management, which saves a few hun- 
dreds or even thousands in the purchase of ground, 
only to expend it in architectural display, which piles 
story upon story, four or five stories high, a thing that 
should never be done unless an elevator is also pro- 
vided for their ascent, 

As arule, women, being more free from business 
_ cares, have more leisure time and thought for school 
supervision. While the father is immersed in the 
labor of bread-winning and money-getting, his mind, 
pre-occupied with the demands of his calling, he takes 
little thought of the busy little brains and bright eyes 
poring over their school-room tasks; but in the seclu- 
sion of home the mother’s heart follows her little ones 
to the school-room and broods over them all the day 
long. Their nurse in sickness, she is quicker to per 
ceive what injures health. Their natural moral 
guide, she is more anxious about the moral character 
and personal influence of the teacher. Through her 
readier sympathies, and her more intimate com- 
panionship with them, she has a livelier, a more ac 
tive interest in the general welfare of children, a bet- 
ter compreliension of their wants, a clearer insight 
into their unfolding natures. 

Since the future well-being of our country depends 
so largely upon the training of its youth, the state or 
community which does not utilize all these forces, 
which does not'call to its service the mother-heart of 
woman as well as every other agency which can aid 
in this work, is, indeed, unwise and false to its trust. 
To confide the educational interests ot the race to 
either sex alone is a grievous error. It is the 
united wisdom of intelligent, thoughtful men and 
women that is needed. The very differences between 
them emphasize this need. Each sex looks at every 
question from its own standpoint As each eye has 
‘a little different view of a material object, by the use 
of both the individual sees farther around the object, 
gets a better, a fuller view of it than he can with 
either alone, so society looks through beth masculine 
and feminine minds, gets a broader grasp of every 
question, a more just estimate of its difficulties, and 
a better solution of the problem, than either alone 
could give. In no department of human activity, 
perhaps, are the best results obtained by the separate 
+ action of either sex. Society is best served when 
men and women work together, each being at the 
same time both a restraint and a stimulus to the other, 

There are other educational forces besides schools, 
iand those distinctly recognized as such. Law itself 
.s a great educator, one whose influence on popular 
shought can scarcely be over-estimated, since to a 

arge class of minds human law is practically the 
highest standard of action, Whatever it sanctions 
they accept without hesitation. Indeed, we all yield 
greater respect and consideration to whatever is un- 

er the protection of law. Hence it becomes a 
powerful educator of the public mind, influencing it 
‘for good or evil accordingly as it protects the right or 
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upholds the wrong. Hence the law-making power 
is one of the most important branches of the educa- 
tional service; and, in order that law may cease to 
be what it now too oftem is—the strongest bulwark 
of error—this law-making power requires in its mem- 
bers the broadest, the most comprehensive views of 
society and its needs, the clearest perceptions of 
truth in all its bearings upon the complex elements 
of modern life. 

In this department of the educational work as in 
every other, masculine judgment needs to be supple- 
mented by womanly wisdom. Into this as into every 
other it is woman’s duty to enter and render of her 
abundant gifts unto the public weal. 


After a short recess, on motion of Dr, 
Brooks, Miss Cynthia L. Bare, of Philadel- 
phia, was invited to favor the audience with 
some music, and she responded by singing 
‘*The Bridge.’”’ 

Robert Curry, Esq., of the State Depart- 
ment, said that his name had been mention- 
ed as a condidate for President of the Asso- 
ciation during his absence on committee. 
He wished to announce now that he would 
not be acandidate, and requested his friends, 
as it was too late to omit his name from the 
list, to vote for some else. 

The President said no American had visited 
the Exhibition without noticing the grand 
exhibit of the Empire of Brazil. He him- 
self had re-commenced the studyof its geog- 
raphy since seeing their exhibit. Brazil has 
honored us as no other nation has done— 
sent its Emperor to visit us, who has earned 
and received from our people the free- 
dom of the country, and been unanimously 
admitted to American citizenship. He took 
great pleasure in introducing a gentleman 
holding high position in Brazil, who would 
now address the Association. 


EDUCATION IN BRAZIL. 


Dr. DeMotta, before saying a few words 
in reference to education in Brazil, returned 
his best thanks for the honorary membership 
conferred upon him. Since his arrival in 
this country he had drawn largely upon the 
benevolence of American teachers and edu- 
cators. To fulfill the commission intrusted 
to him by his government, it was necessary 
for him to seek information from various 
sources, and he bore grateful testimony to 
the fact that it was always furnished cheer- 
fully. He took this opportunity to express 
his gratitude to American educators in 
general. 

He had been requested to say something 
of the schools of Brazil, the Normal Schools 
for the training of teachers, and the system 
of supervision. Brazil is a monarchy, but 
its laws are liberal, and the improvement in 
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public education in the past few years has 
been wonderful. On account of the form 
of government, the control of education is 
concentrated in the supreme power. The 
Minister of Public Education has chief con- 
trol; from him all movement starts. There 
are in the provinces provincial Presidents, cor- 
responding to Governors here; and they and 
the provincial Legislatures control primary 
and secondary instruction in the provinces. 
All education in the cities, and in the higher 
grades in the provinces, is under control of 
the General Assembly, corresponding to 
Congress here. These bodies supply the 
funds. We have Boards of Education com- 
posed of distinguished educators and teach- 
ers of eminence in the profession. There are 
also District Delegates, who are obliged to 
visit the schools in their respective jurisdic- 
tion once a month; the Board of Education 
must visit them once in three months, and 
the Inspector General once a year. These 
bodies send respectively monthly, quarterly 
and affnual reports to the Minister of the 
Empire, who presents them to the General 
Assembly. The private schools are also 
under the supervision of the educational au- 
thorities only as regards good morals and 
good hygienic conditions, and receive no 
support from the government. The teachers 
_ are trained either in Normal Schools, col- 
leges, or primary schools, They must be at 
least twenty-one years old. 

No one is admitted to teach without pass- 
ing an examination, and three years experi- 
ence as assistant must precede the superin- 
tendence of aschool. The salary increases 
every year; and according to ability, time 
of service, and salary, the teacher is entitled 
to more or less privileges. After having filled 
the duties of a professorship for five years, 
the position is secure tor lite, and the occu- 
pant cannot be dismissed except upon cause 
shown by formal trial. The government ad- 
vances money to insure teachers’ lives, and 
thus to secure the future of their families. If 
illness render the teacher unable to perform 
his duties, he may be retired by the govern- 
ment with a pension proportioned to his sal- 
ary ; and his children, like those of all other 
government officers, after ten years service, 
are entitled to a liberal education at the ex- 
pense of the state, and free admittance to 
the Imperial College of Dom Pedro. After 
fifteen years service one-fourth is added to 
the salary; after twenty years, one-ninth is 
again added. After twenty-five years the 
teacher is presumed to be exhausted, and re- 
tires with his salary and additions continued 
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as a pension. The teacher is furnished with 
a house, rent free, generally attached to the 
school for convenience. For any number of 
pupils beyond thirty, a fee of 35 cents a 
month each is allowed, in addition to the 
salary ; and for girls 50 cents, because. they 
are taught sewing in addition to the ordinary © 
branches. Lady teachers are paid the same 
as men for the same work. 

These advantages and privileges are ac- 
corded the profession of teaching in order. 
to attract and retain the best people ; and by 
making their future secure against anxiety 
or apprehension of want, teachers are en- 
abled to devote themselves entirely to their 
arduous work. There is no co-education of 
thesexes, and the ladies are employed only in 
the girls’ schools, and in the primary grades. 


Dr. Wickersham thought we had better take 
care that South America does not bear away 
the palm from North America. He then 
introduced the representative of the country 
of Kossuth, whose letter many of those pre- 
sent had read in Zhe School Fournal. 

M. Paul Liptay said he was indebted to 
Dr. Wickersham for the invitation here. He 
was not a professional or educational man, 
but was a friend of education, and regarded 
the work of teaching as the noblest profession 
of man. Since Hungary had become inde- 
pendent, ten years ago, they have had a 
separate government, and made great pro- 
gress, conspicuously in the building of rail- 
roads and the establishment of schools. He 
was not prepared to exhibit to us their sys- 
tem of schools, as he had come on other busi- 
ness, and was busy with his special mission, 
and with answering the questions of the 
inquisitive Americans. Everybody asked 
him about all kinds of things; so he would 
be excused for having no time to prepare an 
address for this occasion. 

He would say, however, that there are in 
every villagein Hungary government schools, 
common schools somewhat similar to ours. 
Hungary has also high and normal schools, 
and two universities ; they have asylums for 
the deaf and dumb and blind. Lady teachers - 
have been employed only during the last 
four years;.more schools are needed, and some 
twenty thousand teachers. Until last year 
there were no high schools for girls. The 
Normal Schools were a doubtful experiment, 
but they are established, and will succeed. 
They are now. establishing a grade between 
the common and the Normal Schools, called 
the gymnasium. There have been teachers’ 
associations established on a large scale, 
meeting at a different city each year; last 
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year they started a great fund for the pension- 
ing of teachers—to give half-pay after twenty 
years, three-fourths after thirty, and the 
whole after forty years. There are a few 
teachers in the village schools who have 
taught over fifty years. He concluded his 
remarks by expressing his great satisfaction 
at having met with the teachers of the next 
generation of Pennsylvanians. 


The President said that the interest mani- 
fested in educational questions by the repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations was a standing 
wonder to him. From what he could learn 
at the Exhibition, this is the great question 
with the nations of Europe. He was ques- 
tioned daily at the educational building by 
representatives of France, England, Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Russia—yes, 
and Turks, and Chinese, and Japanese—in- 
deed, all the time he spent there was taken 
up in answering these demands. It was his 
experience that the broadest men connected 
with the various missions are those who are 
specially interested in the matter of educa- 
tion. The education of the rising genera- 
tion is the great question of the world to- 
day ; and if Pennsylvania had done nothing 
he would have been ashamed to set his foot 
inside the kxhibition, unless he had first left 
Pennsylvania. We might almost conclude 
from what we see that foreign nations are 
even more interested in education than our- 
selves ; and we must waken up from one end 
of this country to the other if we are to keep 
pace with these foreign nations in the great 
race. It isa grand race; and we must show 
that popular government can do more for 
the people than monarchy or despotism, or 
the value of republican institutions will be 
depreciated. 


-— 
_ 





THURSDAY EVENING. 


XERCISES opened with a quartette 

—‘‘Freedom’s Flag’’—by Misses Bear 

and Calloway, and Messrs. Hall and Roberts. 

The Committee on Election reported 

through Supt. Jesse Newlin, showing that 

the following officers had been elected for 
the ensuing ) ear: 

President—Geo, L. Maris. 

Vice Presidents—C, H. Verrill, Elizabeth Lloyd. 

Secretary—J. P, McCaskey, 

Treasurer—John Morrow. 

Executive Committee—Miss Mary McCord, Messrs. 
H. S. Jones, B. F. Shaub, R, K. Buehrle, and N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

Enrolling Committee—Miss Carrie Bemas, Messrs. 
W. W. Woodruff, I. S. Geist, S. A. Baer, and A. B. 
Dunning. 
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The report of last year’s Committee on 
Centennial being called for, Prof. Allen 
thanked the teachers for the honor of the 
appointment, and said he had kept up a sharp 
correspondence for awhile, but somehow 
nothing seemed to come of it, nobody took 
action, and he then preserved a ‘‘ masterly 
inactivity.’’ All of a sudden the thing was 
done, and he went to Philadelphia to see it, 
and had a good time, and—that was all. 

Dr. Wickersham apologized to those mem- 
bers of the committee who had not been in- 
vited to consult upon the Pennsylvania ex- 
hibit. Everything was delayed until it had 
to be done all at once, and there was no 
time for anything but work. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Allentown, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That by his zeal, efficiency, personal 
sacrifice and pecuniary risk incurred, in the cause of 
education, as displayed in the erection of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Hall, and in the entire man- 
agement of the educational exhibit of our State, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, has again, and in the highest degree, 
placed under lasting obligation to himself the friends 
of popular education in Pennsylvania, 

Mr. B. said that he had gone to Philadel- 
phia and found the State Superintendent in 
his shirt sleeves, working like a day laborer, 
in order that Pennsylvania might be credit- 
ably represented. He went home again to 
make up his own exhibit, and told his peo- 
ple what he had seen, and it infused a new 
spirit into them. Now he thought the Asso- 
ciation should recognize these services by 
passing the resolution. 

Mr. Woodruff said that if it had not been 
for the President’s executive ability and 
energy just at the critical time, the State 
would have been in the valley of humilia- 
tion. We would have had no building, and 
should have lost a display that is a credit to 
to the State and the nation. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote, Mr. Newlin in the chair. 

Music, ‘*The Fisherman,’’ by Misses Bear 
and Calloway. 

The Committee on Resolutions then re- 
ported through George H. Richards, esq., 
as follows : 

Resolved, That in the important and practical 
character of the subjects considered at this session, 
in the harmonious enthusiasm with which they were 
treated, and especially in the actions growing out of 
the discussions, we find great reason to rejoice, be- 
lieving them to be the inauguration of an enlightened 
and determined warfare upon long-standing defects 
in our school system. 

Resolved, That we recognize and fully appreciate 
the great honor paid us by the frequent attendance 
upon our meetings of the distinguished Commission- 
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ers of Education to the Centennial International Ex- 
hibition from France, Brazil, Hungary and other 
foreign countries, and by their hearty efforts to con- 
tribute to our instruction and pleasure. 

Resolved, That we commend the Centennial In- 
ternational Exhibition, especially in its educational 
features, to the most thorough and exhaustive consid- 
eration of every friend of education, but especially to 
every teacher and school officer, believing it to be 
their positive duty to make the best use of the ex- 
traordinary opportunities for improvement there af- 
forded them. 

Resolved, That we regard the practice of a thor- 
ough system of physical training in our public 
schools as essential to the healthy development of 
the pupils; and as this subject has not been referred 
to any committee for consideration, we would in this 
way express the hope that a thorough acquaintance 
with such a system will soon be demanded of every 
teacher; and urge upon teachers everywhere to an- 
ticipate the demand by introducing physical exercise 
at once into the daily work of their school-rooms. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby 
warmly tendered to the county commissioners of 
Chester county for the use of the court-room; to the 
committee on decorations for the tasteful and pleas- 
ing results of their labors ; to the editor and proprie- 
tor of the Daily Local News for the interest and en- 
ergy shown in the full reports of our proceedings ; to 
Prof. Wm. B. Hall, and Misses Calloway and Bear, 
of Lancaster, and their assistants, Prof, H. A. Wyers, 
of West Chester, Miss Cynthia Bare, of Philadelphia, 
and Prof. J. O. K. Roberts, of Phcenixville, for their 
most excellent musical favors; and to the citizens of 
West Chester and vicinity generally for their early, 
hearty, and continued interest in our labors. 


The report was received and the committee 
discharged, and on motion the resolutions 
were adopted as a whole. 

There were also reported back to the body 
without action, the following resolutions 
offered by Prof. Westlake : 


Resolved, That only the simplest elements of 
grammar should be taught in our common schools, 
and that the time usually devoted to parsing, analy- 
sis and definitions, should be devoted to letter- 
writing and other practical exercises in English com- 
position. 

Resolved, That the proper test of a knowledge of 
English grammar is the ability to use language cor- 
’ rectly; and it is therefore recommended that county 
superintendents, in their examinations, should test 
the grammatical qualifications of candidates by ap- 
propriate exercises in the written expression of 
thought, rather than by an examination in the tech- 
nicalities of grammar. 


On motion, the first resolution was adopted. 

The second resolution, after an amend- 
ment by Prof. Buehrle, accepted by the 
author, substituting for the words ‘‘rather 
than,’’ the words ‘‘in addition to,’’ was also 
adopted. 

The committee also reported back, with- 
out action, the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, 
the teaching of Mental and Written Arithmetic should 
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be conducted as one and only one branch in our 
schools. 

Resolved, That each subject or principle should be 
introduced with oral instruction on the part of the 
teachers, setting forth the subject plainly, to be fol- 
lowed with written exercises on the same subject ; 
and that works on Arithmetic should be arranged 
after this manner. 

Resolved, That it is not wise to attempt to finish 
Arithmetic, as a branch of common-school study, 
without at least giving instructions in primary alge- 
bra and illustrative geometry. 

On motion of Prof. Maris, these resolu- 
tions were postponed until the next session. 

Mr. J. K. Roberts sang a solo, ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.’’ 

The President announced that a catalogue 
of the exhibits in the Educational Building, 
in the form of a pamphlet ofsome ninety pages, 
was in preparation, and would soon be sent 
out to teachers and friends of education. 

Prof. Maris reported from the Executive 
Committee, as follows: 

The Executive Committee met at Harrisburg on 
January 8, 1876, and organized by appointing George 
L. Maris chairman, and Prof, Selden J. Coffin sec- 
retary. After full conference and discussion a pro- 
visional programme was adopted for the coming ses- 
sion. The programme has been submitted to the 
Association, and followed as closely as practicable. 
The total income at this session is $300. The amount 
of the bills approved and recommended to be paid 
by the committee, is $312 o5—a deficit of $12.05. 

The report was accepted and the committee 
discharged. 

Prof. Hall sang the ‘‘ Bugle Song.’’ 

The President said he had for three days 
occupied the seat of a well-known gentleman 
and distinguished jurist, Judge Butler, from 
whom the Association would be glad to hear. 
The Judge not being present, he next called 
upon Addison May, esq., a gentleman who 
had been an attentive listener to our pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. May responded, saying that early in 
the session he had made a few unpremedi- 
tated remarks which he afterwards regretted 
as unworthy of the occasion. Seeing how 
large a proportion of our membership are 
professors, and having been manipulated by 
some men bearing that title many years ago, 
he had been awed into silence; but after 
hearing them talk awhile he was not so op- 
pressed—not because they did not manifest 
high ability, for some of the written papers 
had almost the ring of Horace Mann, and 
the debates were of scarcely less merit. 

The chair then called upon one of his old 
pupils, Wm. M. Hayes, esq., who in view of 
the threat made yesterday to call upon the dis- 
tinguished citizens of West Chester to-night, 
and remembering that of the 6,500 popula- 
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tion at least 5,000 belonged to that class, 
felt the necessity-of being brief to give them 
all achance. He expressed the general senti- 
ment of the people when he said they were 
exceedingly gratified at the selection of this 
town for the meeting of the Association in 
the Centennial year, and took the opportu- 
nity of thanking Prof. Allen who had made a 
manly fight to bring it here. He was glad to 
find in the membership of the Association so 
many distinguished educators who were once 
citizens of Chester county, and to claim the 
distinguished President as a son of their soil. 

Miss Patridge, by invitation, read Whit- 
tier’s legend of the Isle of Shoals. 

Hon. R. E. Monaghan after an amusing 
description ofaschool in the olden time, said 
that in 1853 he had foolishly consented to be 
a candidate for the Legislature, had been 
elected, and made chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the lower House. The 
bill which is the foundation of the school 
system of to-day was the creature of that 
Legislature. He did not claim much credit for 
himself in the matter, but there is one thing 
which he had incidentally learned in refer- 
ence to this important measure, and which it 
might be satisfactory to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania to know, namely, that the system 
then adopted had since been approved 
abroad. Some years after the passage of the 
act referred to, a Russian official came to the 
office ot the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and went carefully over our law, section by 
section, taking full notes; and when Gov. 
Curtin went over to Russia he found the 
schools modeled almost entirely upon our 
system. He had heard the other side of the 
water lauded very highly, but the eagle 
might as well have his just share of praise. 

The Centennial Exposition is a great 
agency for unifying humanity. This even- 
ing when he had met Brazil and Hungary 
together on the sidewalk, he had dispensed 
with formal introduction, and taking them 
by the hand in welcome, had felt in their 
grasp the same thrill that warmed his own. 
This common sympathy growing out of 
these international exhibitions will take the 
sting out of us all, and the time is coming 
when questions in dispute between nations 
will be settled by arbitrament instead of war. 

Miss Bear sang ‘‘ The Flower of the Alps.’’ 

Messrs. Hall and Roberts sang ‘‘ Robin 
Rough and Gaffer Green.’’ . 

Prof. Allen expressed his satisfaction at 
the success of this session at West Chester, 
and believed his words of last year had been 
made good as to the cordial reception of this 
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body by its people. There is no community 
more tolerant of honestly expressed opinion 
than this. He had many pleasant recollec- 
tions of Chester county, and some sad ones; 
five of his happiest years were spent in teach- 
ing here, and during that time he had buried 
a little boy, whose memory was always asso- 
ciated with the thought of this place, mak- 
ing it very dear to him. The older mem- 
bers, too, feel the absence of faces they were 
accustomed to see—among them our beloved 
fellow-member, so well known and so deeply 
lamented by this community, which was the 
field of his labors—William F. Wyers. 

Dr. Taylor, after some humorous reply to 
Mr. Monaghan’s personal remarks, declared 
himself of the party that favors educa- 
tion for all men and women on the face of 
the earth ; that favors good common schools, 
academies, normal schools, colleges and uni- ’ 
versities all over this land, and thus bringing 
the highest talent into our profession ; that 
believes in paying our honest debts in honest 
coin ; that would promote the advancement 
of woman into her rightful sphere of labor. 
The great point of interest in this meeting 
has been the presence of our foreign visitors, 
and seeing their zeal and earnestness on this 
subject, should make us feel a new responsi- 
bility, and a new resolve to fit ourselves more 
fully for the work entrusted to our hands. 

Music—Quartette, ‘‘ Good Night.’’ 

President Wickersham, before introducing 
his successor, wished to thank those present 
for the large attendance and general interest 
in the sessions of this body. Good work had 
been done at this session. The only criticism 
he had to make was that the younger mem- 
bers took too little ashare in the active work. 
Looking around him he saw but one person 
who was a member twenty years ago, when he 
was first elected. President—most of them 
have passed away. He was growing to bea 
veteran and scarce expected to be here 
another twenty-one years. Hard work and 
thought shorten life; but he had counted 
the cost and determined to fight it out to 
the end, come when it might. He then in- 
troduced his successor. 

Prof. Maris took the chair, with hearty . 
thanks, not expecting to fill worthily the 
place of his predecesser, but meaning to do 
his best to maintain the dignity and honor 
of the Association. He believed in attack- 
ing defects, and the discussions here would 
aid in correcting faults thus brought out. 

The session of 1876 was then closed with 
the Doxology, and the benediction by Rev. 
A. Harris, of West Chester. 
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MELODY.—Melody, properly understood, answers 
to the single-figure principle in the sister art, in re- 
gard to which Sir Joshua Reynolds has left us the 
following dictum: «When the picture consists of a 
single figure only, that figure must be contrasted in 
its limbs and drapery with a great variety of lines. 
It should be as much as possible a comfosition in it- 
self. It may be remarked that such a complete 
figure will never unite and make part of a group; as, 
on the other hand, no figure of a weil-conducted 
group will stand by itself.” These principles, ap- 
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plied to music, will furnish us with a complete def. 
nition of melody. A strongly-marked musical figure 
will no more admit of great variety in the accom- 
panying parts than will the single figure admit of 
complicated grouping in a drawing. ‘The principles 
of fine melody are as fixed as those which regulate 
the progressions and modulations of harmony. It re- 
sults from knowledge as distinguished from intuition, 
The principle laid down by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that the single figure should form a composition in 
itself, means, when applied to music, that a well. 
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“TI am cheerful, young man,” Father William replied; 
*s Let the cause your attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 
And He hath not forgotten mine age.” 





constructed melody should, even without the accom- 
panying parts, be gratifying and satisfactory to the 
ear. If this condition be fulfilled, its general popu- 
larity will be inevitable. General popularity, how- 
ever, must be understood to convey a much more 
extended meaning than a mere hand-organ circula- 
tion. The zeal with which the unlettered crowd 
occasionally adopts a tune, cannot be admitted as a 
proof of its excellence. The hold of such produc- 
tions on the public mind is always of short duration. 
The truly popular airs are those which have stood 


the test of ages; the compositions of those inspired 
writers, who, like all true poets, are the exponents 
of the eternal ideas of the true and beautiful implant- 
ed in the human breast, and who, as they tell of 
things already known and felt by all, though never 


stood. The true poet, whether of words, tones, or 
colors, is an oracle in which the undying spirit of 
truth finds a voice. It is for him alone to “strike 
the electric chain with which we are darkly bound,” 





causing it to vibrate through all time.—¥. W. Moort. 
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